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SHALL WE BUILD THEM HIGH... or low? 








- 1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 












Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 





WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 
For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 
have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 


masonry. 










STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° 
Phone — MONONGAHELA 67 or 1417 


U.S. A. 
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RU SCO filly Pre-Assembled Hot-Dipped Galvanized PRIME WINDOW 


(VERTICAL SLIDE) 


Comes Factory-Painted, Hardware Attached — All Ready to Place in Window Opening! 


GLASS + SCREEN / 
BUILT-IN WEATHERSTRIPPING 


INSULATING SASH* Mi ONE ys 


WOOD OR METAL CASING AlL 
—OR STEEL FINS 


*Optional 


GIVES YOU MORE VALUE—MORE SELLING FEATURES 


The Rusco Prime Window provides the most complete window 
protection money can buy. There’s nothing else like it on the 
market. Precision-built of finest hot-dipped galvanized steel, 
bonderized and finished with baked-on outdoor enamel. 


And plus selling features galore! Year ’round rainproof, draft-free 
ventilation. Most efficient insulation against heat and cold. Smooth, 
effortless operation. No screen or storm window problem. Big 
savings in fuel consumption—and many more. 


SAVES YOU CONSTRUCTION TIME AND MONEY 


This unique, ready-to-install window makes truly remarkable 
savings in installation time and costs. It can be fully installed on 
many types of construction in as little as five minutes. No glazing, 
no fitting of hardware, no field painting, no call-backs for adjust- 
ments and re-fitting. This all means speedy construction and 
profitable construction. Many builders report that the installed 
cost of the Rusco Prime Window is even less than that of the 








cheapest wood window they can buy! 





Glass and Screen Inserts 

Easily Removed from Inside for 
Convenience in Cleaning. 

The Rusco removable sash feature The F. ll a usse i { Co 7m pa ny 


has tremendous appeal as a 
convenience and safety feature. DEPT. 7JH72, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO @ IN CANADA: TORONTO 13, ONTARIO 


For illustrated literature and specifications, write or wire 




















Homes are filled faster 
when they’re 














Ranges, Wall Cabinets, Base Cabinets, Range 


and Refrigerator Pantries, Sinks and Electric 
Food Waste Disposers, Shelvador® Freezers. 


FREE booklet available, 


S 
C ROSLEY- equipped describing all Crosley products. For your copy, 


When Mrs. America shops for a home, the 
first room she looks for is the kitchen, the first 
name she looks for is Crosley! 

She knows Crosley kitchen equipment! She 
knows that the name Crosley on any appliance 
means quality, reliability, modern design. 
Housing developments will be filled faster if 
equipped with any or all of these fine Crosley 


products: Shelvador® Refrigerators, Electric 





simply send your name, position and address 
to: 
Builder Sales, Crosley Division 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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Shelvador® Shelvador® Electric Sinks and Food Steel Electric Radio Television 

Refrigerators Freezers Ranges Waste Disposers Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters Receivers Receivers Air -.. 


CROSLEY... Better Products for Happier Living 
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Requested by the Air Force, Mitchell 
Gardens, Hempstead, Long!slandis one 
of the largest projects of its type —628 
families. ALFOL Building Blanket Insu- 
lation was installed in ceilings, side- 
walls and craw! spaces. 
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...used A L FO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95%, of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection—and, the job costs less. Write for 
details. Address Dept. J-7 for data. 

ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. % 


; J Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi-- 
tive application support. i 


A L t. Oo L ress IN aanocrive INSULATION 


ALFOL INSULATION « 155 £. 44th ST.,... NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 








HOUSING MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


Personnel Staff Maintenance 


Standards Organization Procedures 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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MITCHELL GARDENS...one oF tHe’ 


NEWEST AND LARGEST FHA PROJECTS 
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Architect Yamasaki pleads case tor 
high-rise public housing page 226 


Catherine Bauer refutes Mr. Yama 
. 07 
saki’s arguments page 22) 


Dr. Anthony F. C. Wallace advances 
explanation for difference between high 
rise, low-rise advocates page 228 


Three housing officials emphasize need 
for more joint housing, social welfare 
> 
activity page 233 
Congress acts on series of four housing 


bills before adjournment page 236 


HHFA Administrator Foley summar 
izes status of nonsegregated housing 
page 240 


Ray M. Nutting defines his job as a 
housing authority commissioner 


page 244 
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High Buildings 


for public 


housing . 


A necessity, says architect Minoru Yamasaki * 





As of 1952, some 53,000 units of federally aided housing were being 
planned under the Housing Act of 1949 for elevator structures in 2 
cities—well over 25 per cent of the entire program. 





I do not contest the issue that low- 
rise buildings are better for living than 
high-rise buildings. Man is a ground 
animal—it’s quite natural for him to 
live near the earth. 

The low building with low density 
is unquestionably more _ satisfactory 
than multi-story living. The advantage 
of living on the ground only a step 
from the outdoors is a very real one. 
Nearness to the trees, the flowers, and 
the earth itself offers security that can- 
not be found from a 12-story window. 

As an architect, if I had no eco- 
nomic or social limitations, I’d solve 
all my problems with one-story build- 
ings. Imagine how pleasant it would 
be to always work and play in spaces 
overlooking lovely gardens. 

Yet, we know that within the frame 
work of our present cities, this solution 
is impossible to achieve. Why? Be- 
cause we must recognize social and 
economic limitations and requirements. 
A solution without such recognition 
would be meaningless. 

To me, these inescapable limitations 
and requirements are: 

I1—Necessity of eliminating slums 

2—The high cost of land in such 
slum areas 

3—The question of density 

4—The need for outdoor space in 
the centers of our cities 

Enlarging on these issues, I will try 
to prove the necessity for the inclusion 
of high-rise buildings in our housing 
program, tor I believe ‘that to avoid 
complete analysis and examination of 
*Mr. Yamasaki made the statement carried 
herewith at a session of NAHO’s Middle At 
lantic Regional Conference held in Pittsburgh 


May 22-23, 1952. Mr. Yamasaki is a member * 


of the architectural firm of Leinweber, Yama 
saki & Hellmuth. The firm designed both 
the high-rise and low-rise buildings pictured 


on the cover and on pages 226 and 


5797 
The high-rise buildings were designed for 
the St. Louis Housing Authority; the low- 
rise buildings for the Benton Harbor Housing 
Commission in Michigan. 
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these issues and to insist that all pub- 
lic housing be two- and three-story 
structures is sticking our 
heads in the sand. 


collective 
It is sticking our 
heads in the sand as much as if we 
insisted inversely that we should build 
no more two-story garden apartments, 
since there would be universal agree- 
ment, I am sure, to the fact that 
an individual single family dwelling 
unit on a large plot of ground is far 
superior from a living standpoint to 
the garden apartment. 

Yet, | confidently 
say, in spite of such agreement, that 
there is no one here who would favor 
abolishing all garden apartments. 

1—We Must Clear Slums 

My first category—or limitation and 
requirement—is the necessity for elim- 
inating slums. 

I cannot believe that any human 
being would not want to get rid of 


believe I can 


the slums of our cities and replace 
them with good housing. It goes 
without saying that the utterly miser- 
able conditions in which such a great 
portion of our people live—dwellings 
infested with rats, ridden with dis- 
ease—is a black mark of shame on 
our society. Recently in St. Louis, the 
St. Louis Housing Authority stated 
that 18 per cent of the total number 
of houses in the city could be classi- 
hed as slum dwellings. Think of it— 
almost one-fifth of the houses in St. 
Louis are slum buildings—and_ the 
number is growing year after year. | 
have walked for miles in the St. Louis 
slum area and seen the hopeless con- 
dition in which these people live. 
Recognizing this situation, how can 
anyone say—as one eminent low-riser 
did recently—that we should put off 
building in slum areas until a better 
time? Now is the better time, today, 
not tomorrow; right now, for every 
year from here on in, until we have 
eliminated all the slum areas from all 
(Continued column one, page 229) 
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Catherine Bauer questions Mr. Yamasaki’s arguments 


I am happy to see that the skyscraper 
trend has finally achieved the status of 
a serious public controversy. 

Mr. Yamasaki, who is no technocrat 
and has a way with words as well as 
with architectural design, has certainly 
made the best possible case for his side. 
But still, speaking as the particular low- 
rise proponent whom he attacks (but 
politely leaves unnamed), I find some 
substantial holes in his argument. 


I1—Slum Clearance 


The “necessity of eliminating slums” 
is certainly inescapable. But the first 
priority (if human welfare is the cri- 
terion) is the necessity to rehouse the 
slum dwellers. And a great many his 
toric mistakes have been made by put- 
ting the negative goal ahead of the 
positive one. In a period of severe and’ 
chronic housing shortage, particularly 
for low-income families, it seems ob- 
vious that what’s primarily needed is 
additional housing and expanded areas 
in which to live, which can only be 
done by building mainly on vacant land 
to begin with. Above all is this true 
for minority racial groups: to use pub- 
lic initiative and funds in order to make 
the ghettos narrower, if higher, is 
indefensible retrogression. 

The skyscraper trend results from 
putting clearance first under conditions 
that make it exceptionally difficult. I 
won't rehearse all the overwhelming 
social arguments against elevator build- 
ings for families with children: they're 
summed up in an article I wrote for 
Progressive Architecture for May 1952, 
an article that Yamasaki is apparently 
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attacking, although he seems to agree 
with most of the arguments 
against the high-rise building. But the 
civic arguments are just as strong. 


SOC tal 


In almost every case, a great many 
more people will live on these sites 
after clearance and reconstruction than 
in the former slum And this 
means that an all too familiar cycle in 
the wavering 100 year history of hous 
ing and civic reform is being re-enacted 


area. 


once more. First there is rising indigna 
tion at crowded, insanitary conditions. 
Then earnest surveys, which prove that 
these conditions are unhealthy, uneco 
nomic, and anti-social, accompanied by 
a wave of varied ideas and experiments. 
Finally there is public action, with 
money, power, and determination be 
hind it. And the result? Better sanita 
tion but, too often, worse congestion. 

This was the cycle that actually in 
vented the 19th century tenement in 
both its London and New York forms 
It produced that famous example of 
frustrated New York's “new 
law” housing act of 1902, which was 


reform, 


thereupon copied as a symbol of prog 
ress by American cities that had never 
seen a tenement before. And today, with 
legislative tools carefully framed to re 
duce congestion, we are building high 
ly subsidized skyscrapers at greater 
densities than ever . . . skyscrapers that 
will ultimately look just as obsolete as 
the “new law” tenements do today. 
For meanwhile, all the natural forces 
of civic growth push us in the opposite 
direction, more rapidly and inevitably 
than ever. It is hardly necessary to 
recapitulate the statistics of decentral 


ization or rehearse the basic social, 
economic, and technological reasons be 
hind the statistics. These forces are too 
strong to be reversed successfully by 
King Canutes in housing authorities 
or redevelopment agencies. Instead they 
mean that our new kit of tools should 
be used, by and large, to open up 
crowded districts, not only for social 
reasons but also because this is the 
only way to “save” our strangled, ob 
solete city centers in their losing fight 
with the suburbs. 

The argument that skyscrapers are 
justihed because slum dwellers must 
be rehoused in central areas in order 
to be near their employment and thus 
save time, money, and the transporta 
tion system just hold water. 


Employment has been spreading oul 


doesn’t 


over the entire metropolitan area almost 
as much as residence and it’s mainly 
jobs that 


tend to stay centralized (although these 


the office and white collar 


are the very people, ironically enough 
rushing to the farthest out 
skirts to live). A great many 
come families still do depend on down 


W he ») are 


low in 


town employment, of course, and need 
to live near it but certainly not enough 
to warrant increasing present densities 
and herding them into a way of life 
that they 
they any 

“New towns” 


would never choose had 
choice. 

would have been the 
decentralization 
trend, certainly, and it’s high time we 


faced it. 


best answer to the 


But suburban development, 
if related to outlying employment cen- 
ters and /f it serves all income groups 
(Continued column one, page 232) 
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Why the Argument? 


The high-rise, low-rise question is rooted in differences of goals 





Anthony F. 


Wallace of the Behavioral Research Council of the 
University of Pennsylvania analyzes what lies behind the argument 
between Mr. Yamasaki and Miss Bauer. Dr. Wallace, an anthropologist, 
was engaged by The Philadelphia Housing Authority last year as a 
consultant to study the question of the relative values of high-rise and 
low-rise construction. His report, Housing and Social Structure, will 
be published for limited distribution very shortly. 





Most everyone seems to agree on 
what the ultimate aims of public hous- 
ing should be: the provision of safe, 
sanitary dwelling units so designed as 
to facilitate the maximum development 
of individual and group potentialities. 
What seems to happen is that the pro 
ponents of high-rise construction and 
of low-rise construction differ about the 
means of achieving these aims. While 
both schools are assessing pretty much 
the same variables, they give very dif- 
ferent weights to them. 


The High-Rise Case 


Thus, the high-risers stress the im- 
portance of getting rid of slums now, 
the pre-eminence of safety and sanita 
tion as housing values, the “practicality” 
of solving land acquisition problems by 
paying high prices for readily nego- 
tiable slum land. 

The Low-Rise Case 

The low-risers talk less about getting 
rid of slums and more about the liv 
ability of new housing; take safety and 
sanitation for granted and go on to 
discuss the tenants’ style of life and 
what sort of housing will facilitate or 
improve it; and weigh the immediate 
financial and legal advantages of build 
ing high buildings on dear land, as 
less important than ultimately achiev- 
ing lower densities and more livable 
housing, even if it means delay, nego- 
tiation, and redistribution of urban 
populations, tending ultimately to new 
city plans. 

There may be systematic differences 
in manner of intellectual approach be 
tween the two schools, as well as dif 
ferences in the professional situations 
and affiliations of their members. 
Others, no doubt, can make observation 
of this better than I. At the risk of 
oversimplifying a very complex prob- 
lem, however, I think one might say 
that the high-risers tend to be “me- 
chanically minded,” the low-risers “so- 
cially minded.” The high-rise argument 
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is based on the premise that the best 
way to solve a problem is to manipu- 
late both people and things mechanical- 
ly—and so, the chief concern is with 
the mechanics of finance and law, the 
physical virtues and indestructability of 
the building, the excellence of the land- 
scaping. If people don’t like the ma 
chine they are given to live in, they 
are old fashioned and must be taught 
to appreciate contemporary architecture; 
if they don’t treat it properly, manage- 
ment must control them. The low-rise 
argument tends to dwell with less care 
on questions of just how things and 
people are to be manipulated and 
stresses instead social values and ideals: 
the right of tenants’ children to play on 
grass rather than on asphalt play 
grounds centrally located, the desirabil- 
ity of privacy, the undesirability of too 
much management. 
Behind the Difference 

The “mechanically minded” argu- 
ment is, I suspect, just another version 
of the well entrenched (but not uni 
versal) American thesis that people are 
essentially passive, that they can be 
molded willy-nilly by their environ 
ment, that they can be “sold” on any- 
thing from a new mouth wash to life 
in a red brick beehive, if one does 
enough advertising. The architect some- 
times seems almost to regard people as 
a sort of raw material that he saws and 
hammers into aesthetically pleasing 
postures so as to fit properly into Azs 
house (although Mr. Yamasaki cannot 
be accused of this). And, on the other 
hand (and Miss Bauer cannot be ac- 
cused of this), low-risers sometimes 
set up excellent specifications but do 
not recognize the practical problems of 
the harassed administrator—and ask 
him to do what, from his point of 
view, appears to be like making bricks 
without straw. 

Now these differences amount actual- 
ly to more than a difference of opinion 
about means. High- and low-risers have 


a rather different conception of how 
families should live, whether working 
men need to walk to work, whether 
communal facilities should replace pri 
vate, how much urban replanning is 
advisable, etc. There is no dodging the 
fact that housers do have opinions about 
what tenant life and city plan should 
be, even if it is couched in the purely 
negative terms of “it shouldn’t be like 
slum life.” What lies at the bottom of 
much of the controversy, therefore, is 
a difference of opinion about ultimate 
aims. 
Personally .. . 

My own private decision is that, as 
a means of accomplishing what I think 
most public housers wish to accomplish, 
low-rise construction is more efficient. 
I do not wish at this time to discuss 
further the pro’s and con’s, which 
would simply repeat what I have said 
elsewhere. But I would like to make 
the point that policy decision in either 
direction will have to be based on a 
clear understanding of just what it is 
that public housing intends to do. This 
understanding is not going to be based 
on scientific research. Research can to 
some degree help the policy maker de- 
cide which course of action will most 
effectively reach a given end; it can 
not decide what the ends themselves 
are to be. The controversy between 
high- and low-risers will not be resolved 
until the whole question of the aims 
of public housing is more fully aired. 
It may turn out, as I have suggested, 
that the two schools of thought, while 
giving verbal assent to the same formu 
la, actually conceive of the aims of 


public housing in sharply different 
terms. Intellectual agreement about 


means can only be arrived at after 
“mechanically minded” and “socially 
minded” housers can agree on what 
they are trying to do. After such agree- 
ment, a dispassionate discussion of 
means and limitations can be more 
nearly approximated. 
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HIGH-RISE— 

(Continued from page 226) 

of our cities. Slums are the cancers 
of our cities and the only time to stop 
a cancer is now. If we don’t, these 
cancers will kill our cities. 

As for the argument of the low- 
risers and others that new housing 
should be built in outlying areas in- 
stead of in the center of cities, let me 
answer thus—I am aware of the pres- 
sures of relocation and cost, pressures 
that turn the hungry eyes of the 
houser immediately to cheap open land 
on the outskirts. 

The relocation problem is difficult 
but once a project or two is built, it is 
eased immediately, as has been experi- 
enced in St. Louis. The cost question 
I shall cover later. 

Let’s examine this vacant land idea 
from another viewpoint. 

If in this country, we were so fortu- 
nate as to have an over-all planning 
bureau, such as established by the 
New Towns and the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Acts of Great Britain, 
we would probably have to divide our 
planning into two sections. The first 
section would be the establishment of 
new towns. New industrial develop- 
ment, schools, and housing could be 
integrated into a wonderful way of 
life in these new towns. Here, with- 
out question, much of the housing 
would be close to the earth, low-rise if 
you will. 

The building of such new towns 
would eliminate the question of wheth- 
er our cities should build public hous- 
ing on their fringes. For, obviously, 
to do so is makeshift. Building large 
projects on the outskirts farther over- 
extends our already inadequate trans- 
portation systems and by-passes our 
major problem—that of eliminating 
slums. 

Building in the central areas puts 
the least stress on our overworked trans- 
portation and makes possible—for a 
large segment of our diminishing popu- 
lation—the luxury of being able to 
walk to work. Those of you who com- 
mute two hours a day to and from 
your employment must have often 
thought, as I have, of the wonderful 
things that could be done if we could 
only convert those countless millions 
of wasted commuting hours into use- 
ful purpose. 

The second section of planning un- 
dertaken by a national planning board 
would be the replanning and rehabili- 
tation of our large existing cities. 
Eradication of the slums and the re- 
modeling of those areas into fine liv- 

(Continued page 230) 
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The Psychiatrists, Sociologists 
May Have Some Answers — 


Quotations from a speech on the high-rise, low-rise question 
by Dorothy Schoell Montgomery before NAHO’s Middle At- 
lantic Regional Conference, May 22-23, 1952 


The sociologists, the psychologists, the psychiatrists, and the child 
care specialists know some things about family life that we housers 
should know, too. For example, it is apparently very important for 
small children to have easy access to the out-of-doors. They should be 
able to dig in the dirt and to come and go from their homes without too 
much supervision. It’s part of the process of establishing independence. 
Unless there is a private back yard that is reasonably protected by a 
fence or by natural barriers near the individual residence, there doesn’t 
seem to be much hope for establishing this freedom to come and go. 
Project mothers with several small children are usually far too busy 
to leave their kitchens, travel in elevators to the artificial play areas, 
wait while their children absorb the sunlight and breathe the fresh air 
(and incidentally keep them from digging up the landscaping), and 
then bring them back on crowded elevators. 

Oh, I know it’s being said that balconies are just as good as back 
yards, but are they—for families with children? 

The apartment structure has other basic weaknesses besides those 
that affect the recreation needs of children. The parents, too, suffer 
from emotional problems in tall structures, one of them being the 
constant fear that their children will fall from a window or balcony. 
High-rise buildings are unsafe for children. The fear that youngsters 
will fall out of windows is justified. On May 9 of this year the New 
York Journal American reported the death of a child in a fall from 
an apartment house window and added that 23 similar cases had 
appeared in New York papers during the past year. 

The psychiatrists tell us that it’s important for children to grow 
up in homes where both parents play their role in family affairs. In 
apartment living, papa plays a minor part. There is no garden to be 
tended; no small home tasks to be done, such as taking down the 
screens, painting the gutter on the roof, or repairing a washer; no 
space for a workshop or other home hobbies. Papa seems to be a 
guest most of the time. When he comes from work, he either sits down 
with the funny paper or the sports page or goes off to the taproom. 
Under these circumstances, mama is the dominant figure in the house 
hold—and you will recall that Dr. Strecker of the University of Pennsyl 
vania found far too many cases of excessive dependence on mothers 
among service men during the war. 

It is also true that apartment house life tends to lead families away 
from the home and away from activities participated in by the entire 
family toward organized and impersonal group activities. The middle 
or upper-income apartment dweller can finance his own escape from 
space isolated in mid-air but low-income project tenants will either 
go without essential recreation or increase the drain on already over 
burdened public facilities. 

Then there is a good deal of myth in the so-called open space 
and grass that results when the elevator type structure is selected. 
Much of the space is really unusable; too often it is labelled with a 
“keep off the grass” sign and the effect of population densities is 
heightened because the very nature of the apartment building forces 
people to live in much closer proximity to each other. The space 
around each entrance becomes heavily used. Nobody can escape his 
neighbors on the elevators and in the halls. Occasions for friction 
among tenants are multiplied. 

The foregoing is only part of the case against skyscraper living. 
The social scientists already have a great deal of knowledge on the 
subject, if we ask them for it, and they can use their methods of in- 
quiry to get more when we decide that social research in housing is 
as important as data about crawl spaces and mortgages. 
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HIGH-RISE— 
(Continued from page 229) 

able neighborhoods would be the first 
item on this agenda. 

It is here, I believe, that the multi- 
story building can be used to its great- 
est advantage—the need for open area, 
the high cost of land, community liv- 
ing, all these problems can be answered 
by the high-rise building. 

Perhaps someday our planning can 
be coordinated with our needs. But 
that day may be a long time in com- 
ing and, until then, let’s try to do 
what we can in the best perspective 
possible and, above all, let’s not allow 
a whole segment of our people to live 
in slum environments, for improving 
the health and general living of these 
people will bring health and happiness 
to all. 

If using multi-story buildings makes 
possible elimination of slums, by all 
means, let’s use multi-story buildings. 

2—Land Costs 

The second limitation and require- 
ment that I should like to explore 
is the high cost of land. 

Land cost in the St. Louis slums— 
where we are presently building and 
planning more than 7000 units—has 
all been in excess of $60,000 per acre, 
with some as high as $105,000. Com- 
pare that figure to the $300 per acre 
cost in our Benton Harbor, Michigan 
project. 

It is well known that such land costs 
are outrageously high but, again, con- 
sider the return in improvement of 
human lives—and the high cost be- 
comes some kind of cross we have 
to bear. Early planning and action 
would have saved the major part of 
this amount but, conversely, consider 
how much more it might cost a few 
years hence. 

In St. Louis, because of city limits 
that have been fixed since 1876, there 
is no cheap open land at its perimeter. 
Because there is no open land and be- 
cause of Mayor Darst’s progressive 
leadership, large sections of slums are 
now being eradicated and replaced with 
modern housing. As architects for that 
program, we chose to use high-rise 
buildings because we believed, and still 
believe, that they best suited the needs 
and limitations of the situation. 

The high-rise buildings we have de- 
signed are provided with laundry and 
outdoor drying areas and large com- 
munity outdoor play areas on upper 
floors of each structure. 

Our only regret is that, because of 
the insistence of the Public Housing 
Administration, we were forced to a 
density of 55 and 60 families per acre, 
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almost double the 35 per acre that we 
were trying to attain and that we be- 
lieved desirable. 

The cost per room of the 1730 unit 
project, on which construction was 
begun in early May, was about $2050 
per room. So the cost of building com- 
pared well with two-story nonfireproof 
projects being built in smaller cities 
across the Mississippi, in Illinois, at 
$2100 per room. 

At 35 families per-acre, instead of 
55 families, the land cost would have 
been only $624 per unit more. Since 
existing utilities are being used, utility 
costs would be only proportionately 
changed. 

I know that mine is one of the 
voices in the wilderness when I say 
that I believe public housing policy 
should be revised to recognize the 
high cost of eliminating slums and 
allow for some differential as between 
building on open land in small cities 
and slum land in large cities. 

I believe that PHA should encour- 
age the lowering of densities and 
the raising of living standards. Forty 
thousand good homes per year are in- 
finitely better than 50,000 bad homes, 
simply because they will not become 
40,000 more slums that we will have 
to worry about 30 or 40 years hence. 

The high cost of land is something 
we have to bear, exactly as we would 
have to bear a high price to get rid 
of a terrible disease attacking one of 
our own family. 

My point, then, is that with the 
use of the multi-story building, even 
such exorbitant prices can be inter- 
preted into realizable projects: elimina- 
tion of slums and building of good 
homes. 

3—Densities 

My third limitation and _ require- 
ment is the question of densities. 

Though the question of densities is 
basic to any city planning or housing 
development, there have been tremen- 
dously diverse opinions on this subject. 
Through our work in development 
and planning, we have arrived at some 
fairly specific ideas on what densities 
should be and I should like to present 
them here. 

Let’s return to the single family 
dwelling, which I mentioned earlier. 
This house on a half-acre of ground, 
which approaches some kind of ideal 
in our urban society, has obviously a 
density of two families to an acre. 

The usual builder’s house, not so 
ideal, has a density of seven or eight 
to am acre. 

In the low-rise building field, Bald- 
win Hills Village in California, pride 


of all low-risers, has 627 units on 80 
acres of ground, or a density of seven 
or eight families to an acre, also a 
kind of ideal: about the same density 
as the builder’s house—but the living 
qualities of Baldwin Hills Village are 
infinitely better. 

Low-rise public projects, 
now being built in many sections of 
the country, have a density of 15 and 
20 families per acre. Not so ideal. 

In the high-rise field we have found 
that a development with between 25 
and 35 families per acre approaches 
ideal. 


housing 


Here is tremendous outdoor 
space for community use and build- 
ings are sufficiently far apart to achieve 
privacy. 

Yet the majority of high-rise de- 
velopments in New York, Chicago, 
and our own in St. Louis have densities 
of from 50 to over 100 families per 
acre—certainly not ideal. 

This elementary analysis is only by 
way of background for stating my 
belief that we should make every ef- 
fort to stay to densities within which 
each category of development can be 
planned to its best advantage. Single 
houses are infinitely more livable on 
80 and 100 foot lots and the extra 
cost often involves no more than sacri- 
fice of needless gadgetry—or some 
element of poor design, thus complex 
construction. 

If we could stay well within the 
recommended maximum for English 
housing of 12 families per acre, our 
low-rise developments would be sunny 
pleasant places with ample outdoor 
living room—pleasant, in spite of the 
bad architecture prevalent in most of 
our housing today. 

Finally, if our laws could set a 
maximum of 40 families per acre for 
high-rise buildings, we would have a 
wonderful start toward good housing 
and better cities. 

Tragically, we seem to be readily 
seduced by the dubious honor of build- 
ing the cheapest housing project ever 
built, even though expending the basic 
necessities of living space and living 
amenities in the process. 

The never! never! lands of individual 
homes eight and ten to the acre; of 
low-rise developments of 18 or more 
to the acre; and multi-story housing 
of over 50 per acre we should do every- 
thing possible to avoid. Yet because 
of the lack of understanding of the 
question of densities and the desire 
of some men to increase their profits 
with every penny possible, our country 
is being exploited from end to end 
with such never! never! lands. I am 
afraid that the costs to our children 
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in living will be fantastically huge: 
they will have to foot the bill for 
the correction of these errors just as 
we are now paying for the errors of 
those before us via terribly costly cor- 
rective measures. 

I am sure that the same eminent 
low-riser who recently recommended 
that architects extend their imagina- 
tions to work out row houses 40 to 
the acre hasn’t thought this recommen- 
dation through. 

Forty families per acre means rough- 
ly 1100 square feet of. land for each 
family. The dwelling area of an aver- 
age two-story row house by PHA 
standards takes up approximately 460 
square feet of the 1100 square feet. 
That leaves 640 square feet of land 
for each family. It takes 340 square 
feet to park one car. So deduct from 
640 only one-half that amount for 
car space, 170 square feet, which is 
50 per cent parking, according to 
PHA standards. Which leaves us 470 
square feet of space, 22 feet x 22 feet, 
for the streets, walks, and drying yards. 

There wouldn’t be much room for 
front and rear yards, much less play- 
grounds. Where is the privacy neces- 
sary for home life? Where are the 
private outdoor areas where the play- 
pen can be placed and where are the 
great areas near the home that are so 
necessary for romping 5- to 12-year 
olds? I think I know about children 
romping—mine are four, six, and 
eight. 

Space indoors and outdoors is to me 
one of the prime ingredients of a 
happy life. When we chose’ our pres- 
ent house, we were torn between the 
possibilities of building a small, ef- 
ficient new house and buying a large 
inefficient old house. We bought the 
old house with plenty of space and, 
since there are seven in our family, 
a high density, we have never regretted 
our choice. 

Multi-story buildings at such high 
densities as 40 to an acre allow for 
large open outdoor spaces. Combined 
with outdoor space on upper floors 
adjacent to the apartment, which many 
of us as architects are trying to achieve, 
the over-all development has a living 
flexibility that cannot be attained by 
low-rise buildings at this density. I 
also maintain that the privacy of win- 
dows 200 feet apart is superior to the 
privacy of the ground floor entrance, 
made so much of by low-risers, when 
the shades covering windows of those 
buildings have to be drawn day and 
night to achieve privacy because win- 
dows are so close to each other. 

One other point that low-risers some- 
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times make that I do not understand 
is that three-story buildings are better 
than elevator buildings. I am not sure 
whether it is from laziness or age— 
but I find myself averse to climbing 
stairs. Then, too, the third-floor family 
in the walk-up is certainly as remote 
from the ground as those in the upper 
stories of an elevator building. In 
terms of energy, much farther. Stair- 
ways are the cause of more frequent 
accidents than elevators. For the aged 
or those with heart conditions, a third- 
story walk-up is hopeless. Therefore, 
I believe the well planned multi-story 
building to be much superior to the 
three-story walk-up. 

Returning to densities, may I add 
that understanding and recognition of 
the importance of density is, I believe, 
one of our greatest stakes in the build- 
ing of truly livable environments for 
the future. 

4—Outdoor Space 

My fourth and last limitation and 
requirement is the need for outdoor 
space in the center of our cities and 
the use of that outdoor space for the 
planning of improved community activ- 
ities for our city dwellers. 

It is a well known fact that one of 
the greatest faults of our cities is the 
lack of such space. Our park programs, 
like our transportation programs, suffer 
because of budgetary troubles. So, year 
after year, we find little improvement 
in the chronic claustrophobia of our 
cities. A dramatic example of what well 
planned outdoor space can do for cen- 
tral areas was brought about by the 
building of Rockefeller Center. You 
are all familiar with the pleasant open 
spaces of Rockefeller Center and what 
they have done for that section of New 
York, in spite of the high densities and 
high coverage that characterize the 
area. The density must run into thou- 
sands of people per acre. The judicious 
use of well planned multi-story devel- 
opments at the proper densities would 
create veritable parks of open area in 
the center of the cities. These projects, 
integrated with commercial and insti- 
tutional developments equally well 
planned, would make our cities once 
again pleasant places in which to live. 
Such outdoor space adjacent to our 
homes would be much preferable to 
park space located blocks, or even 
miles, away. 

Here is where the multi-story build- 
ing really comes into its own. Thirty 
families per acre can be interpreted 
economically into a ground coverage of 
between 5 and 10 per cent of the 
ground. More than nine-tenths of the 
land area would remain open for out- 


door sitting, the pushing of perambula- 
tors, or the romping of children, all 
activities so necessary to the healthy 
community. 

During the transitional period, this 
area would be used not only by those 
who lived within its boundaries, but by 
those in the entire surrounding area. 
What a blessing such sun-filled projects 
as these would be dropped into the 
middle of our dark slums. 

On the question of community facili 
ties, we might well take a lesson from 
our Swedish contemporaries. The in- 
tensive use of open areas adjacent to 
high-rise buildings in Sweden for recre- 
ational and community purposes has 
introduced a phase of urban living that 
has immeasurably enhanced the oppor 
tunity for a happier life. 

To say that the American and Swed 
ish people are of such different types 
that the lesson of Scandinavian cooper 
ation would not be of great benefit to us 
seems to me another form of provincial- 
ism. The physical inadequacies of our 
cities, together with the impact of a 
troubled and uncertain world, have 
seemingly driven our city dwellers into 
nonparticipating escapist activities at 
the expense of their normal creative in- 
stincts. While it’s apparent that im- 
proved physical environment is no pan 
acea for a sick society, it can go a long 
way to make available facilities that 
will encourage activities that are proven 
sources of personal happiness and social 
usefulness. 

Those low-risers who make light of 
community facilities for the low-income 
group might well walk through our 
slum areas and see children throwing 
dice in dark corners and the forlorn 
child sitting on his broken front steps 
with his chin in his hands. They might 
also look at such well directed com- 
munity activities as at Carr Square 
Village, a prewar public housing proj- 
ect in St. Louis, and see the intensive 
use to which such facilities are put. 
Then they might picture their recom- 
mended 40 family per acre row 
house development and the attendant 
baseball playing in the streets and the 
children throwing dice again—only this 
time against new walls instead of old. 

In Conclusion 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat 
that I believe the multi-story building 
has a useful place in our scheme of 
housing to come. The improved con- 
cept of the multi-story building that 
incorporates upper floor outdoor areas, 
as in Chicago and our own St. Louis 
high-rise buildings, represents, I be- 
lieve, only the beginning. 

The blunders we, as architects and 
housers, have made are perhaps a re- 
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sult of the confusion of this transitional 
period and the experimental nature of 
the work we are doing but certainly 
what we have done has not come 
through willful efforts to house humans 
-IN monuments—to ourselves. 

May I suggest that it would be better 
for all of us concerned to strive for 
better standards of density and im 
proved living amenities, which, if at- 
tained, would minimize, if not abolish, 
the cause for this debate. 


LOW-RISE— 


(Continued from page 227) 


and races, makes more sense than a 
mass of new skyscraper housing down 
town. 

2—Land Costs 

“The high cost of land in slum areas’ 
is, of course, the major excuse for go- 
ing up in the air. But it should be re- 
membered that present prices are ab 
normal due to special conditions. The 
housing shortage keeps slums fully oc- 
cupied and the boom economy plus re 
laxed rent controls make them profit 
able. Therefore, the price of slum and 
blighted property is undoubtedly in- 
flated. I don’t know about St. Louis 
but doubt that it is very different from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, where 
property now being acquired for re 
development costs three to four times 
as much as did the sites for adjacent 
prewar public housing projects. Hence 
high-rise. But any real alleviation of 
the over-all housing shortage would 
certainly mean a return to high vacan- 
cies and lower values in blighted areas. 
What about the logic of skyscrapers 
then? 

And in any case, where on earth is 
Title I in this picture? We worked 
for years to make available these fed- 
eral subsidies whose purpose is to write 
down the price of slum and blighted 
property to a level compatible with 
“suitable use” at proper densities, in 
accordance with a defensible over-all 
community plan. If we must clear slums 
under exceptionally difficult and ex- 
pensive conditions, this tool was made 
to order to help us do it properly. 

3—Densities 

“The question of density” is basic. 
And Yamasaki and I agree that fami- 
lies with children cannot be properly 
housed at more than 25 to 35 per acre. 
But what about high-rise versus low- 
rise at this general level of density? I 
am far from persuaded that the poten- 
tial advantages of the row house, yes 
even up to 40 net, although this might 
require some three-story admixture 
(and certainly would not include the 
necessary large neighborhood _play- 
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DANISH SCULPTURE FOR “HIGH-RISE” KIDS 





Danish sculptor Egon Moeller-Nielsen has developed playground sculpture such as 
the above especially for city kids — presumably for the youngsters who live in the 
high-rise buildings under discussion on this and preceding pages. His idea was to give 
city children the delights of climbing, exploring, hiding—delights that the usual 
standard playground does not provide and that are only available where there is plenty 
of open land. Two sculptures such as these are in use in Stockholm parks—and 
Copenhagen and Paris have similar ones on order. This sculpture is another Danish 
contribution to ‘‘creative play’ for children (see ‘‘junk playgrounds”’ article in March 
1952 Journal of Housing, page 87). Photograph courtesy American-Swedish News 
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grounds), have even begun to be ex- 
plored with the degree of interest that 
stimulates ingenuity. Even a 20x20 
private plot, if fenced or hedged, is a 
lot more useful than the fanciest PHA- 
outlawed balcony for the care of small 
children and for eating, lounging, dig- 
ging, clothes drying, and hobbies. ( And 
incidentally, our California planners 
say that 200-240 square feet ought to 
be enough to park a car in the kind 
of small bay usually provided in a hous- 
ing project.) 

The lack of serious attention to the 
possibilities of the row house is partly 
explained by the great romantic fallacy 
of the American intellectual so clearly 
expressed by Yamasaki, namely that 
the only deal family home has half 
an acre of land at least, and that be- 
tween the two per acre ideal and the 
skyscraper (which at least has a kind 
of bold purity and grandeur) every- 





thing is dreary makeshift and dull com- 
promise. Actually, unless a family has 
a special desire for total solitude (un 
usual in America except among upper 
class sophisticates and old fashioned 
farmers) or wants to do large-scale 
gardening, and incidentally can afford 
two cars with mama acting mainly as 
a ferryboat, the half-acre standard is 
far from ideal. A small plot will meet 
the functional needs of most families, 
since older children tend toward the 
kind of outdoor life that cannot be en- 
compassed in a yard in any case, and at 
higher densities there can be a much 
more convenient relationship between 
the home and the rest of the commun- 
ity, on which it depends so greatly 
today. We talk a great deal about the 
“community” but some of our best de- 
signers seem to think mainly in terms 
of opposite poles, the exclusive estate 
(Continued column one, page 246) 
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Social Work and Housing — 


three housers plead for recognition of joint goals 


In recent months, three housers— 
B. M. Pettit, Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
and Lawrence N. Bloomberg—have 
issued calls for housing officials and 
social workers to recognize the social 
aspects of public housing, have decried 
the lack of communication between 
welfare workers and housers, and have 
pleaded for much increased cooperation 
between social welfare agencies and 
housing authorities. The problem has 
also been considered by the NAHO 
Board of Governors, which early in 
the year agreed that much needed to 
be done to stimulate such cooperation 
and to encourage local authorities not 
only to work with social agencies but 
to include people in allied fields on the 
programs of NAHO conferences—on 
national, regional, and chapter levels. 
In order to give the problem special 
attention, the board moved to set up 
a joint committee on housing and wel- 
tare. 

Pleas of all three housers were made 


to large groups of welfare and housing 
people. Mr. Pettit, formerly executive 
director and consultant for the New 
Haven housing authority, spoke at the 
annual meeting of the California Con 
ference of Social Work in Long Beach, 
May 4 to 7, where one entire morning 
session was devoted to public housing. 
Last November, Mrs. McGuire, execu 
tive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of San Antonio, talked to 
a statewide conference of Texas social 
workers and Mr. Bloomberg, Public 
Housing Administration chief econo 
mist, delivered his remarks to the 
NAHO Southwest Regional Council 
meeting in Mineral Wells, Texas in 
April (see June JournaL, page 208). 
Here is what they said. 


B. M. PETTIT— 

“Public housing . . . began with a 
definite social objective. Those of us 
who were in at the beginning saw a 
great chance at last to eliminate the 


slums from American cities—to clean 
up the areas of bad housing eee 

there must be some relation 
between bad housing and the need for 
social work since so large a percentage 
of community chest dollars goes into 
the areas of congestion—areas of dilapi 
dation and blight. 

“Public housing touches actively 
every phase of social service work and 
that of most municipal departments 
visiting nurses, family service, welfare, 
recreation, education, health, hire, police, 
and building departments. (Let us quit 
thinking of it so largely in terms of 
juvenile delinquency prevention. ) 

“Physical housing . alone is not 
the answer. The problem is at the root 
of the social structure and can be cured 
only by beginning at that level. Housing 
should be an active instrument of social 
upgrading, but it is only one of such 
instruments and its program must be 
integrated carefully with the programs 
of other agencies, and the estimate 





Relationship between social work and housing was the theme 


BETTER SOCIAL WORK THROUGH BETTER HOUSING 
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Pettit; Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, former 





of the exhibit pictured above, displayed at the meeting of the 
California Conference of Social Work. It was jointly sponsored by 
the League of California Housing Authorities and the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles. 

This year’s conference included housing as a major part of 
its program for the first time. Principal speakers on housing, in 
addition to Mr. Pettit ‘see above), were architect-city planner 
Robert E. Alexander and Mrs. Aneita L. Tidball, well known 
social worker. A panel of six experts participated in the dis- 
cussion that followed the talks. Pictured above left to right are 
some of the session participants: the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas J. O’Dwyer, chairman of the session; panel member 
H. L. Sunshine, management supervisor of the Los Angeles 
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commissioner of the Housing Authority of the County of Los 
Angeles; L. E. Timberlake, member of the Los Angeles city 
council; Mr. Alexander; Mrs. Tidball; and Preston Wright, 
panel member and executive director of the Los Angeles County 
authority. 

Conferees on housing recommended that the social work con- 
ference appoint a standing committee on public housing. Two 
housing resolutions were passed unanimously at the business 
meeting: the first reaffirmed support of the Housing Act of 1949 
as a means of clearing slums and rehousing low-income families; 
the second recognized the needs of the aged for adequate living 
arrangements and urged PHA to change its occupancy rules so 
that single aging persons may be eligible for public housing. 
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such housing.” 





25 MILLION WELFARE DOLLARS 
GO FOR HOUSING 


One aspect of the relationship of housing and social welfare agencies 
is pointed up in the following quotation from an article, “Health De- 
partments and the Housing Problem,” by Ralph J. Johnson, which ap- 
peared in the January 1952 issue of Public Health Reports. The article 
notes that one-fifth to one-third of the assistance funds given to families 
by welfare departments goes for housing—usually substandard housing 
—and states: “According to the U. S. Municipal News, 4 per cent of 
the population of 25 leading cities in 1948 were on relief and received 
an average monthly payment of $34 a person. If we apply these average 
figures to the population in urban areas and consider that one-fourth 
to one-third of these funds are used for rental payments, it may be 
conservatively estimated that some 25 to 30 million dollars per month 
of welfare funds are being spent for rental payments. Since much of 
this sum pays the rent for substandard housing, this in effect subsidizes 





of its contributions be judged as a part 
of the whole. . . 

“Housing of families on the lower 
economic and social levels should be 
done in very close cooperation and with 
the active support of all the agencies 
having to do with bettering condi- 
tions. . . 

“In short, to me, public housing is 
the canvas upon which the social work 
picture can be painted. It is the social 
agencies that should be demanding 
whatever it takes, not only to get rid 
of the slums, but to provide the proper 
and intelligent replacement. . . 

“It is generally recognized that the 
workers are ‘for’ it [public housing}, 
but it is the boards that shy when some- 
one mentions ‘subsidies,’ not realizing 
that slum areas require greater subsidies 
than the alternative, which is creative 
not just palliative. . . The job of edu- 
cating your boards comes well within 
the province of the workers of the 
agencies.” 


MRS. MARIE C. McGUIRE— 

“, . . the lobby officials . . . had 
introduced into the Texas legislature 
last year a bill that would force cities 
to hold . . . referenda before more public 
housing could be built there . . . Those 
of us who gave battle won only to the 
extent that that law is permissive rather 
than mandatory upon the city officials 
at this time. Where, oh where, were the 
social agencies during those hearings? 
. . . Where were those who could say 
that this was not socialism but human- 
ism of the highest kind; where were 
the councils of social agencies; where 
were the descendants of those who 
believed so strongly that decent housing 
was as much a concern of the welfare 
worker as decent food? They were not 
in Austin . . . Have we put human 
rights second to expediency; have we 
grown so smug that we would let a 
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selfish lobby attack a member of our 
family without attempting to stop the 
wrong in the name of humanity? 
Where were the visiting teachers who 
have told me stories of the harmful 
psychological effect of bad housing and 
the fear of the child that his roommates 
may find out that he lives behind the 
corner beer joint? Where were the 
juvenile officials who have testified in 
court and asked leniency with the 
touching and truthful statements that 
the delinquent child had little choice 
but to follow the gang in the face of 
the overwhelming social problems 
caused by physical environment? Where 
were the fire officials who have extolled 
the decreased costs to cities when stand- 
ard housing replaces areas of conflagra- 
tion in the dense slum growths of the 
cities? . . . It was a sad and lonely 
night. 

“We must, in view of those facts, ask 
ourselves now to face the facts. Do you, 
as welfare and health workers, honestly 
believe that decent housing is im- 
portant? What about this tool called 
public housing? Does it, with its rent 
scale graded to family income meet 
the need? . . . Are you in the picture 
when the housing officials try to decide 
whether they should admit a family 
with a mentally deficient member? Are 
you sure that the housing managers 
know of your services and use them? 
Have you ever tried to convince the 
local authority in your city that at 
least one person on its management 
staff ought to be a trained case worker? 
. .. Do your local housing officials turn 
to you for advice and counsel when 
serious problems arise in the families 
living in public housing? . . . If decent 
housing does have its place with your 
activities . . . then surely it warrants 
study, understanding, and acceptance. 

“T honestly believe that in the majori- 
ty of local authorities in this state, such 








honest interest and helpfulness would 
be hungrily grabbed. If I am to be 
honest I must also ask the question, 
how many public housing officials are 
attending this conference; how many 
hold memberships in your organization; 
how much effort has been made to 
reach them and counterwise, how many 
welfare officials attend our conventions 
and how many hold membership in the 
National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials? . . . I submit to you that unless 
we stand together as we work toward 
our common goal, then we can expect 
to retrogress, we can expect to lose 
ground. We need your help; we 
need your services; we need your know- 
how and I hope, with becoming modes- 
ty, that not a few of you will admit that 
you need our help, our services.” 


LAWRENCE N. BLOOMBERG— 


“First, and foremost, public housing 
is a social program, conceived and en- 
acted to meet a pressing social need. 
It has no meaning in the furnishing 
of jobs to architects, builders, construc- 
tion labor, executive directors, and the 
local housing authority and federal em- 
ployees. It has no meaning in the con- 
struction of monuments. It only has 
flesh and blood and life in the people, 
in the tenants of public housing. . . 

“You are dealing with people, with 
human beings, all of them in unfortu- 
nate circumstances. It is the function of 
public housing to develop individual 
social responsibility. . . Public housing 
is a helping hand to the unfortunate, 
a temporary assistance to enable them 
to get on their feet through decent 
living conditions for them and their 
families at rents they can afford. Public 
housing should be an incentive to a 
better way of life. But we can just as 
surely kill the spark which public hous- 
ing seeks to kindle by our attitudes 
to tenants as the enemies of public 
housing can kill it legislatively. . . 

“It would be a sad day if we lost 
sight of the objectives of the program 
in an attempt to administer it, if we 
came to regard tenants as necessary evils 
cluttering up our nice new projects, 
ruining our floors, writing on our walls, 
spoiling our lawns, lying to us about 
their incomes, and claiming more de- 
ductions than they are entitled to— 
if we decided that public housing would 
be a fine thing but for the tenants. 
Nothing approaching this must ever 
happen. Public housing must be built 
on sympathy and understanding. It 
must be efficiently and economically 
operated in the strictest business sense 
and yet always before us must stand 
those social objectives we seek to 
achieve.” 
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Case histories from New Haven and 
New York’s Harlem and pictures of 
the slums that still surround Gaines- 
ville, Georgia’s first low-rent project 
of 120 units emphatically demonstrate 
the truth of statements made by Mr. 
Pettit, Mrs. McGuire, and Mr. Bloom- 
berg (on the two preceding pages) on 
the relation of public housing and wel- 
fare. All three housers have stressed 
that housing is for people and is the 
concern not only of public housing 
officials but of all those engaged in 
public welfare. Here is what they are 
talking about: 


GAINESVILLE— 

In Gainesville, Georgia, the first low- 
rent housing project, recently dedicated, 
did away with dozens of substandard 
houses. Yet the project is still sur- 
rounded with them, as shown in the 
pictuges above. In the flat roofed house 
shown left live 13 persons, only a 
stone’s throw away from the project. In 
the picture at the right are shacks with 
a junk pile for a front yard, situated 
across the street from the project, which 
can be seen in the background through 
the row of houses. Other equally dilapi 
dated structures in the area house 8, 
12, and 16 people. 


NEW HAVEN— 

A New Haven case is cited by Dr. 
C.E. A. Winslow, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the City of New 
Haven, in a letter to the New Haven 
Register, as follows: 

“During the past winter a woman 
was delivered of a baby in a tenement 
in this city. The fact that the patient 
was not taken to the hospital was due 
to very special circumstances and in- 
volves no blame on local hospital facili 
ties or social agencies. This question 
is beside the point—which is the tene- 
ment itself. When a visiting nurse ar- 
rived, she found that the home of this 
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woman had no means of heating ex 
cept a gas oven and the gas had been 
turned off. There was no electricity. A 
doctor came to meet the pressing emer 
gency and the delivery was accom 
plished; but when the doctor attempted 
to dispose of the placenta in the hall 
toilet, he found that the flush had not 
worked for two months. Two months 
after the baby was born it died of 
pneumonia.” 


HARLEM— 

A study of a two-block area of Har 
lem, undertaken by the Neighborhood 
Improvement Association, under impe 
tus of its head, city councilman Earl 
Brown, revealed conditions that were 
reported by the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun. The blocks chosen for 
study and the conditions found are said 
to be typical of Harlem streets and 
living quarters. The World-Telegram 
printed the findings of the interviewers 
as follows: 

“Take Mrs. E S , 
for example. She lives in a second-floor 
flat with her seven children. The jani 
tor refuses to haul out the garbage. He 
tells tenants to throw it out the win 
dows. As a result, the place is alive 


with rats—the wharf variety. . . The 
kitchen windows are all broken, with 
newspapers stuffed in them. . . The 


landlord refuses to make repairs. In 
order to flush the only toilet on the 
floor, Mrs. S has to fill a bucket 
with water and climb up and pour it 
into the pipe from the flush box. 


“And they talked to Mrs. A 


F . She lives in one and a half 
rooms with her four children. She pays 
$40 a month rent, whereas other ten 
ants in the same building pay $22. The 
deal here is that the landlord rents the 
apartment to a janitor, who sublets it 
at a profit. On the books, as far as the 
rent commission can tell, everything 
is legal. It’s a common practice. 

“But Mrs. F has other 
problems besides rent. There is only 
one exit. The only window has iron 
bars. Recently Mrs. F and the 
children were trapped by a fire that 
sealed off the door. Fortunately some 
body on the outside called the fire de 
partment in time to save them. . . 

“Or consider the case of Mrs. T 
W . Her ground-floor cold 
water flat is swarming with rats. She 
works and puts her child in a day 
nursery. Recently the nursery people 
called a sore on the child’s cheek to her 
attention. “Yes, | know,’ the mother 
replied. ‘It’s a rat bite. Rats sleep in 
the baby’s bed.’ 

“When Mrs. W wants to 
bathe the child, she has to take it to 
the apartment of a neighbor a block 
away. The bathroom in her place is 
unht for use. Moreover, it serves 16 
other tenants. . . 

“Consider Mrs. A W ; 
There are 11 in her family and they 
live in three rooms for which they pay 
$28 a month. “The rats are so bad,’ 
reads the report, ‘that she has to stay 
awake all night every night to keep 
them from crawling over the children. 
She is afraid to make a complaint.’ ” 





portant. . .” 





HEALTH AND HOUSING 


Another quotation from the article on “Health Departments and 
the Housing Problem” cited in the box on page 234: “It is of prime im 
portance that the programs of all agencies of local government having 
anything to contribute toward better housing—and it is a surprising 
number—be coordinated and be undertaken in a spirit of cooperative 
action. Cooperation of the local health department is especially im 
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Congress Moves 


on series of four housing bills before adjourning 


In the final push to adjourn before 
the opening of the Republican national 
convention on July 7, thé.82nd Con- 
gress in its final week cleared for the 
President four bills altering existing 
housing programs: (1) the controver- 
sial Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill and (2) a supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, both affecting public housing; 
(3) the Housing Act of 1952, affecting 
defense housing, farm housing, and 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
programs; and (4) Defense Production 
Act amendments, affecting rent con- 
trol and housing credit regulations. In 
addition, Congress recently sent to the 
White House an amendment to the 
social security act that gives local hous- 
ing authorities an additional year’s lee- 
way in which to voluntarily bring em- 
ployees under social security. 


PUBLIC HOUSING— 

Final passage of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill came on a 
showdown vote in the House on July 
2 when 193 Congressmen outvoted 160 
foes of public housing to approve 35,000 
units of public housing for fiscal 1953 
— which began the day before the vote. 

The conference bill, as it passed the 
House and Senate and was signed by 
the President, provides in addition to 
the 35,000 unit authorization for the 
current year that (1) the program be 
limited to 35,000 units for each fiscal 
year hereafter unless changed in future 
sessions of Congress; (2) no housing 
built under the Housing Act of 1949 
can be occupied by a person who is a 
member of an organization designated 
as subversive by “the attorney general. 
Local housing authorities are responsi- 
ble for enforcing the 
provision. 

The House vote on July 2 was the 
second on the Senate-House confer- 
ence report recommending 35,000 units. 
Earlier, on June 26, when the com- 
promise conference report was first 
sent to the House and Senate for ap- 
proval, the House voted 195 to 181 to 
return the bill to conference, with the 
recommendation that the House con- 
ferees insist on 5000 units, as first ap- 
proved by the House when it passed 
the bill in April (see May Journat, 
page 175). 

The Senate approved 45,000 units for 
fiscal 1953 when it first passed the ap- 
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“subversive” 


propriations bill (see June JouRNaL, 
page 195) and agreed to the 35,000 
unit compromise recommended by the 
conference committee. 

In a supplemental appropriations bill 
passed on the final day of the session, 
an amendment was included that bans 
the use of appropriations by the Public 
Housing Administration for any project 
on which the contract had been can- 
celled by the local governing body 
or by popular vote. The amendment 
provides, however, that a contract be 
tween a housing authority and a city 
can only be cancelled if the city agrees 
to repay in cash any funds loaned to 
it by the federal government. 

The amendment was included in the 
appropriations bill by public housing 
foes in an attempt to free such cities 
as Los Angeles and Indianapolis (which 
have cancelled their cooperation agree- 
ments) from valid contracts (see June 
JouRNAL, page 195). Los Angeles has 
already spent approximately 13 million 
dollars in funds loaned by the Public 
Housing Administration and Indian- 
apolis has spent about $275,000 in 
federal funds. 


CREDIT, RENT CONTROLS— 
Although the first impression of ac 
tions taken by Congress on the Defense 
Production Act amendments was that 
Regulation X was suspended begin- 
ning July 1, further analysis of the 
legislation showed that the first date 
at which credit controls can come off 
is November 1, 1952 — and then only 
if housing production falls below an 
annual rate of 1.2 million starts, as 
determined on the basis of housing 
starts for the three previous months. 
The law provides that Regulation X 
will be suspended if starts for any three 
month period fall below the 1.2 million 
mark and that, while suspended, down 
payments in excess of 5 per cent of 
the transaction price could not be re- 
quired. If, in any three months period, 
the annual rate reaches 1.2 million 
starts, Regulation X can be reimposed. 
The entire regulation is scheduled to 
expire on June 30, 1953, the same time 
the Defense Production Act expires. 
The amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act also provide for the ex- 
piration of federal rent controls on 
September 30, 1952 except in “certi- 
fed . . . critical defense areas” and in 
areas where the local governing body 


votes in favor of its continuance until 
April 30, 1953. All federal rent con- 
trols end on April 30, 1953, unlefs 
terminated earlier by action of the 
President or resolution of Congress. 

Under the new amendments, rent 
control can be reimposed in defense 
rental areas only after a 90 day waiting 
period, 30 days notice, and a public 
hearing on the question. 


WAR, FARM HOUSING; FHA— 

A final vote on the Housing Act of 
1952, which is a series of amendments 
to existing housing laws, came on the 
report of the conference committee on 
the bill in the House on July 4. 

The bill as it came out of conference 
was in substantially the same form in 
which it had passed the Senate in May 
(see June JourNnaL, page 204) and, 
briefly, provides for: (1) an additional 
40 million dollars for federally aided 
community facilities in defense areas; 
(2) an additional 50 million dollars 
for federally provided defense housing; 
(3) extension of the farm housing title 
of the Housing Act of 1949 through 
June 30, 1954; (4) an additional au 
thorization of 400 million dollars for 
FHA insurance programs on defense, 
military, and disaster housing; (5) a 
900 million dollar increase in authori- 
zations for FNMA operations; (6) an 
extension of the deadline for removal 
ot temporary war housing; (7) an 
increase of 5 million dollars for housing 
in Alaska; and (8) extension of federal 
housing programs to Guam. 


SOCIAL SECURITY— 

Although amendments to the social 
security law were passed without any 
provision for permitting local housing 
authorities already covered by private 
retirement plans to come under the 
federal social security legislation (pro- 
visions contained in section 6 of H.R. 
7800 as approved by the House but 
later deleted), another bill passed and 
signed by the President extended the 
effective dates of voluntary agreements 
under social security for one year — 
from January 1, 1953 to January 1, 
1954. The amendment gives local 
housing and redevelopment authorities 
another year’s leeway before it becomes 
necessary for them to drop private 
insurance plans in order to qualify 
for social security. 
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FIFTH OF BUFFALO’S PUBLIC 
HOUSING TENANTS BUY HOMES 

More than a fifth of the families 
moving from Buffalo public housing 
projects during 1948 to 1950 purchased 
their own homes and most of these 
families moved into suburban areas, 
a report recently issued by the Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority shows. 

The housing authority report covers 
861 families who moved out of public 
housing and back into private housing 
in the two-year period. The report 
showed that although average family 
incomes increased from $1350 to $3450 
during the period, the average size of 
families had grown from 3.7 persons 
to 4.2 persons. 

Half of the 861 families left public 
housing because their incomes exceeded 
legal limits. Most of the tenants, upon 
leaving the projects, moved into bet- 
ter neighborhoods than those from 
Average length 
of stay in the projects was 5.9 years 


which they had come. 


(longer than average because of the 
congressional prohibition at that time 
on evictions that would cause undue 
hardships ). 

The Buffalo Evening News, com- 
menting editorially on the study said: 
“It is a study we would commend 
particularly to some of our friends 
the real estate business who tend to 
get emotional about public housing. For 
it suggests that there may be a lot more 
customers for private housing in these 
public projects than they have been 
inclined to believe. . .” 

The report points out that public 
housing is meeting the objectives for 
which it was built: (1) taking low- 
income families from substandard liv: 
ing conditions and giving them the 
benefits of standard living conditions 
at rents within their incomes for a 
reasonable period of time; (2) giving 
tenants an opportunity to better their 
means of living while maintaining 
normal family life; and (3) replacing 
public housing families in standard 
private housing when they are able to 
pull their own weight in a self sufficient 
way. 


RICHMOND STUDY SHOWS PUBLIC 
HOUSING SERVES SLUM DWELLERS 
Where tenants come from, how long 
they stay, what their incomes are, 
where they get those incomes—ques- 
tions of this kind were studied by the 
Richmond (Virginia) Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority recently. The 
results of the study were published in 
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a booklet, “Survey of the Tenants in 
Gilpin Court.” 

The study was undertaken to deter 
mine to what extent Gilpin Court, 
a Richmond low-rent project, is serv- 
ing slum dwellers and to what extent 
the tenants represent a true cross sec 
tion of those needing low-rent housing. 
The study also is used to evaluate 
authority operations and to develop a 
pattern for future operations. 

Average length of stay of tenants 
in the project is a little over three and 
one-half years, according to the study. 
An analysis of the reports on tenants’ 
former places of residence showed that 
37.7 per cent had lived in the Jackson 
Ward slum area, the largest concentra 
tion of blight in the city. In all, 86.6 
per cent of the tenants came from sub 
standard units and the remaining 14.4 
per cent came trom overcrowded or 
unsuitable homes. 

The average family at the time of 


admission had an annual income of 


$1199 and was composed of 3.6 persons. 
Of the present tenants, 34.4 per cent 
are dependent upon relief, pensions, in 
surance, or a combination of them, 
according to the report. The study also 
reports on the employment character 
istics of the families, rent paying ability, 
housekeeping habits, and extent of par 
ticipation in community activities and 
neighborliness, 


CINCINNATI ADDS TO INSPECTION 
STAFF TO ENFORCE HOUSING CODE 

Six inspectors and a supervisor are 
being added to Cincinnati's building 
department in a drive to increase hous 
ing inspection in the city’s blighted 
areas. Recently the city appropriated 
an additional $20,000 to hire six in 
spectors, a supervisor, and a clerk to 
carry out the work. 

Inspection of housing in the so-called 
basin area of the city, the largest slum 
area of the city, has been made 
periodically for some time by six to 
eight inspectors in the city’s housing 
bureau but the only inspections outside 
the basin area are those made on com 
plaints. The additional inspection per 


sonnel will not only step up inspection 





DETROIT GETS FEDERAL REDEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Presentation of documents authorizing federal funds for Detroit's Gratiot redevelop- 
ment project was made by Nathaniel S. Keith (right), director of the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, in 
Detroit in late April. At the left is Raymond M. Foley, HHFA administrator, who had 
been the speaker at a luncheon meeting preceding the presentation. Receiving the 
documents is Mayor Albert E. Cobo and behind him is Harry J. Durbin, director- 


secretary of the Detroit Housing C 


+ 





ary loan of more than 6.5 


million dollars, as well as a capital grant of $4,761 096 were approved for Detroit's 


first redevelopment project. 
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in the basin area but make possible 
periodic inspections in other blighted 
areas of the city. 


GALVESTON HOUSING PROJECT 
GETS GO-AHEAD FROM CITY 


Although Galveston city commission- 
ers in April cancelled a part of the 
city’s cooperation agreement with the 
Housing Authority of the City of Gal- 
veston, in May they reconsidered the 
cancellation resolution and unanimous- 
ly voted to continue with the agree- 
ment. 

The cooperation agreement was first 
passed in December 1949 and it was 
not until 1952 that the Galveston real 
estate board began its campaign to can- 
cel that part of the agreement pertain- 
ing to a particular site. 

L. Walter Henslee, executive director 
of the housing authority, in a letter to 
the mayor and board of city commis- 
sioners after the unfavorable vote early 
in April, pointed out the real estate 
board’s tactics in opposing the project. 
The real estate board filed with the 
city commission a letter giving six rea- 
sons why it wished to prevent the erec- 
tion of more public housing in Galves- 
ton, claiming public housing had not 
eradicated slums; that subsidies amount- 
ed to $25.34 per month per unit; that 
rents in existing projects are not low; 
that certain interests in the city received 
higher prices for condemned property 
than individual property owners; that 
Congress disapproved of public hous- 
ing; and that the Galveston projects 
were not fully occupied. 

Mr. Henslee, in his letter to the com- 
missioners, gave facts and figures to 
refute each of the arguments of the 
real estate interests. 


TOLEDO CITY COUNCIL VOTES 
TO CANCEL HOUSING CONTRACT 

The Toledo city council, following 
the example of Los Angeles, Indianapo- 
lis, Waukegan, and Helena, Montana 
city fathers, on July 1 voted to cancel 
its cooperation agreement with _ its 
housing authority for additional pub- 
lic housing. 

The vote came after a committee ap- 
pointed by the city council had inves- 
tigated the need for public housing and 
had reported back 4 to 3 that the 
additional public housing should be 
built (see May Journat, page 176). 

The five first-term members of the 
Toledo city council voted to cancel the 
cooperation agreement—the same five 
who had previously voted against a 
proposed site for a public housing 
project. 

The cooperation agreement was ap- 
proved in November 1951 and the 
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Toledo Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority had proceeded with plans for a 
350 unit project, on which some $30,000 
has already been spent. 

A. G. Spieker, chairman of the au- 
thority, said the authority would pro- 
ceed with the project in spite of the 
council vote, calling upon the city plan 
commission for approval of site selec- 
tions, in accordance with the master 
plan for the city. 

Mr. Spieker, in a statement issued 
before the council vote, took issue with 
the minority report made by three 
members of the investigating commit- 
tee. “Members of the committee,” he 
said, “visited places of deplorable habi- 
tation and saw decent American citi- 
zens living under conditions of rat 
infested, rundown shacks that were 
unfit to house lower domestic animals. 
Yet in the face of facts discovered and 
in the face of written statements pre- 
sented by reputable and_ responsible 


agencies in this community, three 
members of the committee ignored 


those facts, as well as actual observa- 
tions, and have united themselves with 
the high pressure, selfish private in- 
terest groups and voted with the mi- 
nority to kill further development of 
public housing. . .” 


TENANTS MOVE INTO HOUSTON’S 
NEW SUSAN V. CLAYTON HOMES 


. 








In June, first tenants were moving 
into Susan V. Clayton Homes—the 
Houston low-rent project made _pos- 
sible through the donation by Mrs. 
Clayton of the slum site on which 
it was built. The 348 unit project was 
dedicated at ceremonies in March, 





which marked the demise of Houston’s 
most notorious slum—Schrimpf Alley 
(see May 1951 JournaL, page 155). 

Mrs. Clayton (see picture below) and 
her husband, W. L. Clayton, former 
under secretary of state, took part in 
the dedicatory ceremonies at which E. 
W. Blum, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Hous- 
ton, was master of ceremonies. 

Mrs. Clayton declared at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies that it was the greatest 
day of her life. She recounted that the 
site first was earmarked for industrial 
use but that she refused to “put one 
nickel in it if it goes for industry. . . 
I like to see homes go up.” Later she 
wished “my many friends who are 
going to live in these houses long life, 
great health, and much happiness.” 

Mr. Blum, in describing the former 
Schrimpf Alley slum, said “all of these 
so-called ‘homes’ were equipped with 
the same conveniences: no lights, no 
gas, no water, no sewerage. . . Of 
course, they had both hot and cold 
water—hot in the summertime and cold 
in the winter—as all pipes were ex- 
posed above the ground.” 

Although 103 families formerly lived 
in 84 “shacks” on the 25 acre slum site, 
348 families will be accommodated in 
the new two-story buildings. An ad- 
ministration building and a community 
building are part of the project. Taxes 
assessed on the property prior to ac- 
quisition amounted to approximately 
$4000, while the housing authority will 
pay approximately $12,000 a year in 
payments in lieu of taxes. 


REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN 
CHICAGO ARE MAKING PROGRESS 

Chicago’s second and third redevel- 
opment projects each moved a step 
closer toward realization in recent 
months because of a favorable court 
decision in one case and allocation of 
federal funds in the other. 

Judge Harry M. Fisher in circuit 
court in early May upheld the consti- 
tutionality of an amendment to the 
Illinois Blighted Areas Redevelopment 
Act of 1947 that permits the redevel- 
opment of tax delinquent, “dead” sub- 
divisions by private builders. The favor 
able decision grew out of a suit brought 
by the state’s attorney against the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission, the 
city of Chicago, and the state housing 
board challenging the right of the 
Land Clearance Commission to acquire 
blighted vacant areas for redevelop- 
ment, particularly that in the area pro- 
posed for redevelopment project num- 
ber two. 

Judge Fisher ruled that acquisition 
of “dead” subdivisions is in the pub- 
lic interest because it removes the haz- 
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ards that such areas present to public 
health, safety, and welfare. The area 
in question has sewers and sidewalks 
but no streets or water facilities. Be- 
cause of clouded titles and tax de- 
linquencies it would be impossible for 
private investors to acquire the prop- 
erty and rebuild it. A private redevel- 
oper of the area proposes to build 160 
sale houses when the property is ac- 
quired. 

The state’s attorney will appeal the 
circuit court decision to the state su- 
preme court. It cannot be considered, 
however, until the court reconvenes in 
September. 

Chicago’s third project, on the west 
side, in June received an allocation of 
federal funds of $1,754,750 toward 
clearance operations. The area is to 
be redeveloped for light industrial uses 
and site plans, now being drawn, call 
for the construction of one- and two- 
story structures with adequate provi- 
sions for off-street loading and unload- 
ing and for off-street parking. 

About 87 per cent of the dwellings in 
the area are substandard and more than 
half are dilapidated beyond repair. 
When redeveloped, the site is expected 
to yield $400,000 more in taxes annual- 
ly than the present assessment. 

Chicago’s first redevelopment project, 
Lake Meadows, is under construction 
(see March JourNat, page 82). 


HARTFORD TIMES CAMPAIGNS 
FOR REDEVELOPMENT, HOUSING 


Joining the growing ranks of major 
newspapers that are campaigning for 
urban redevelopment, housing, and city 
planning is The Hartford Times with 
its series of articles entitled “Go Ahead 
Hartford!” (see March Journat, page 
95). 

The Times instituted the series of 
articles in March and continued them 
until the middle of May. At the same 
time, radio station WTHT in Hartford 
cooperated with the newspaper in pre- 
senting panel discussions on each article 
on the evening the newspaper stories 
were released. At the conclusion of 
the series of articles, they were re- 
printed in a special, illustrated supple- 
ment, which has been widely distrib- 
uted in the city. 

Articles in the series covered such 
subjects as redevelopment, housing, 
taxation, industry, parking, transporta- 
tion, education, welfare and health, and 
retail trends. 


BALTIMORE TELLS BUSINESS MEN 
OF REDEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 
Redevelopment, as well as traffic and 
transportation problems, were the sub- 
jects of a one-day meeting in Baltimore 
(Continued column two, page 246) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1952 1951 
May 107,000 101,000 
First five months 455,600 457,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1952 1951 
May $ 865,000,000 $ 866,000,000 
First five months $3,818,000,000 $4,175,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


May First five May First five 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Number 19,400 84,300 15,100 71,900 
Per cent to total 18 19 15 16 


Source: Bureau ot Labor Statistics 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





May First five May First five 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Private 98,600 418,400 97 600 438,800 
Public 8,400 37,200 3,400 18,700 
Total 107,000 455,600 101,000 457,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


May First five May First five 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Urban 60,300 257,500 55.400 255,100 
Rural nonfarm 46,700 198,100 45,600 202,400 
Total 107,000 455,600 101,000 457,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 1951 
April $1,482,161,000 $1,370,848,000 
First four months $5,444,640,000 $5,253,968,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 








NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1952 1951 
April 250,339 241,891 
First four months 928.747 932.543 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles 11, V1, VIII, and 1X) 


May First five May First five 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Number of projects 20 94 56 236 
Dwelling units 5.188 19,020 6.109 29,472 
Dollar amount $38,616,300 $148,589,.250 $50,013,022 $234,914,761 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1952 1951 
March $2.300 $?.163 
February $2.291 $2.15 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
(1947-1949=—100) 


1952 1951 
May 120.6 126.1° 
First five months average 120.5 126.2 
*Revised data do not replace the former indexes (1926=100) 
The official index (1947—1949=100) began January 1952. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








HHFA Administrator Reports on Nonsegregated Housing 


Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator Raymond M. Foley reported 
to a national conference in May that 
between 1942 and 1952 the number of 
nonsegregated local authority housing 
projects had risen from 21 to 274 and 
that the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has within the past year insured 
seven projects built for nonsegregated 
occupancy. 

Summarizing the situation in a talk 
before the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, meeting 
in New York May 20, Mr. Foley said: 
“While the manner of distribution of 
families in the projects is primarily 
the determination of local housing au- 
thorities, it can be reported that in 
1950 some 177 locally owned and 
operated public housing projects were 
being operated at the choice and elec- 
tion of local authorities on a completely 
nonsegregatec basis, freely open to 
families of all races and creeds. By 
contrast, in mid-1942 there were only 
21 such projects. A preliminary analysis 
of some 230 new projects being planned 
under the Housing Act of 1949 indi- 
cated that 97 or 42 per cent of the 
total are planned by local authorities 
at their own election to be open for 
interracial occupancy.” 

Recent Events 

Housing authorities that have re- 
cently acted to end segregation in their 
projects are Detroit, Philadelphia, Fres- 
no, and Sacramento, which have all 
adopted nonsegregation policies in their 
public housing programs, as detailed 
below. In addition, the Housing Au- 
thority of the County of Los Angeles 
this year adopted a nondiscrimination 
policy, which brings to 21 the num- 
ber of cities or local housing authori- 
ties that have taken official actions 
to bar segregation or discrimination 
in public housing or urban redevel- 
opment projects since 1948, when the 
United States Supreme Court outlawed 
judicial protection for restrictive hous- 
ing covenants. Included among these 
cities are Boston, Hartford, Providence, 
New York, Newark, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Pontiac, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Buffalo, San Francisco, San 
Bernardino, Los Angeles, and Pasco, 
Washington. And seven states—Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin—have written nonseg- 
regation or nondiscrimination sections 
into their state laws. 

Commenting on federal aids to com- 
munities that have undertaken inter- 
racial housing, Mr. Foley told the 
national committee meeting: “For the 
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assistance and guidance of local au- 
thorities who have requested it, the 
research center for human relations of 
New York University is now com- 
pleting a study on this subject under 
a research contract with the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. In addi- 
tion, our agency now has under con- 
sideration the publication of a bulletin 
which distills the findings of some 15 
vears of experience of local housing 
authorities with the administration of 
public housing programs open to oc- 
cupancy by 
group.” 


more than one racial 


DETROIT— 

New action taken in Detroit fol- 
lowed amendment of the Michigan civil 
rights law by the state legislature dur- 
ing its session this year. The amend- 
ment stated that all persons are en- 
titled to “full and equal accommoda- 
tions” in “all places of public accom- 
modation,” including government hous- 
ing. Following the legislature's action, 
the commissioners of the Detroit 
Housing Commission have now re- 
scinded unanimously a 1943 policy of 
the commission that had provided for 
segregation in the city’s public housing 
projects—a policy set up “to maintain 
the racial characteristics of a neighbor- 


hood.” 
FRESNO— 


In March of this year, the Housing 
Authority of the City and County 
of Fresno, California enunciated its 
tenant admission policy in a resolution 
that said: assignment of units 
shall be accomplished on the basis of 
equity to all . . . successful applicants 
will be placed in projects nearest the 
residence which they occupy at the 
time of making application.” The reso- 
lution also contained a statement that 
in cases of projects built on open land 
and located in an area where few eligi- 
ble tenants live “former residence shall 
not be a determining factor and eligible 
applicants with sufficient priority shall 
be selected solely on basis of need and 
shall be placed in the units . . . as they 


become available and no segregation of 
any character shall be practiced.” 


PHILADELPHIA— 

The Philadelphia Housing Authori- 
ty, extending its 1950 cooperation 
agreement with the city council, on 
May 26 of this year passed a resolution 
that “all housing units shall be rented 
on the basis of need within preferences 
declared by law and standards estab- 
lished by this authority to all applicant 


families alike without regard to race, 
color, creed, religion, or national origin 

this policy shall take effect im- 
mediately for all projects owned or 
operated by this authority . . .” In 
applying the policy to existing as well 
as new projects, the authority went 
beyond the requirements of its co- 
operation agreement. P. Blair Lee, 
chairman of the authority, speaking of 
the resolution, said: “This is in keeping 
with an ordinance passed by city coun- 
cil which prohibits discrimination in 
any of the authority's new develop- 
ments. . . The authority also feels that 
this policy carries out the intent of 
Pennsylvania laws in regard to pub- 
licly aided housing.” 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY— 

The nondiscrimination policy of the 
Los Angeles County housing authority 
was formulated in agreement with a 
resolution passed late in 1951 by the 
county board of supervisors to the 
effect that in use of land acquired by 
the county for public use there shall 
be no discrimination on a basis of 
race, color, creed, national origin, or 
ancestry. The authority voted concur- 
rence with the resolution. 


NEWARK— 

In Newark, the Essex County Inter- 
group Council on June 11 presented to 
the housing authority a citation for 
“outstanding achievement” in carrying 
out the policy of integration it had 
adopted in September 1950. The cita- 
tion said that the authority “broke 
new pathways” in eliminating the 
system of segregation it had inherited 
in its projects. In commenting on the 
results of integration, authority execu- 
tive director Louis Danzig noted that 
friendliness had increased among the 
tenants while prejudice lessened. The 
authority now has 2317 white families 
and 683 Negro families living in its 
eight projects. 


SOME QUESTIONS 

While Mr. Foley, in his address, 
expressed the belief that progress is 
visible in providing nonsegregated 
housing for minority groups and that 
this progress stems, at least in part, 
from “the active experience of cities 
working to use federal aids in clearing 
slums and redeveloping the areas,” the 
degree of real progress under public 
housing was questioned by Cathe- 
rine Bauer in a talk before the 
same meeting. “Low-rent public 
housing is doing little to improve 
this picture insofar as the crucial factor, 
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opening up new areas for free and 
dispersed occupancy by minority fami- 
lies, is concerned,” Miss Bauer point- 
ed out. “Political pressures are gradu- 
ally insuring the principle of ‘non- 
segregation, at least in new projects. 
But as long as these projects are lo- 
cated in areas already predominantly 
occupied by minority races, they may 
improve physical conditions but they 
accomplish nothing for race relations.” 

Miss Bauer was joined by Robert 
C. Weaver in charging that, while 
the various federal programs of aid 
to housing—notably the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration insured loan pro- 
gram and urban redevelopment—are 
useful weapons in the attack on hous- 
ing problems, they are also capable 
of misuse by creating new neighbor- 
hoods that are “efficiently segregated 
according to income, age group, and 
color...” 

Both speakers pointed to the fact 
that neither the FHA nor the division 
ot slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment, administering Title I, has a very 
clearly defined or positive program for 
meeting the problem. Lacking such a 
positive approach, they said, the present 
trend is toward narrowing the already 
circumscribed field for minority group 
housing. Mr. Weaver noted that “A 
perusal of the legislative history of 
the Housing Act of 1949 will reveal 
that liberal and minority groups’ 
spokesmen recognized the potential 
dangers in that legislation. They paid 
special attention to Title I, anticipating 
that the new title could be perverted 
from slum clearance to Negro clearance. 
What was not anticipated, however, 
was that slum clearance under Title I, 
in combination with continuation of 
FHA neglect of the Negro market, 
would engender a new and extremely 
costly racial discrimination in urban 
shelter.” 

Mr. Foley, however, pointed out to 
the meeting that the FHA does in- 
sure new housing for minority groups. 
He said: “Underwriting and evaluation 
policies and procedures of the Federal 
Housing Administration have increas- 
ingly been adjusted to meet the ad- 
vancing requirements of nonwhite 
families . . . When we were recently 
asked by a member of the United 
States House of Representatives whether 
the federal government can and will in- 
sure mortgage loans made by private 
lenders covering residential property 
which the owner or owners thereof 
voluntarily and freely choose to operate 
on a nonsegregated basis—and, more 
importantly, will seek actively to en- 
courage and assist the development of 
such housing projects, our answer was 
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EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 


Member of the firm of Cotton, Fruchtman, & Watt, Chicago 


COOPERATION -AGREEMENT UPHELD 
BY MONTANA SUPREME COURT 

The sanctity of a validly executed 
cooperation agreement between a hous- 
ing authority and the city in which it 
functions was upheld, on March 29, 
1952, by the supreme court of Mon- 
tana in State of Montana ex rel. Helena 
Housing Authority v. City Council of 
the City of Helena. 

The case arose out of the following 
background: the council adopted a reso 
lution (a) approving the authority’s 
application to the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for a preliminary loan to 
cover costs of surveys and planning in 
connection with a 60 unit low-rent 
project; (b) stating that a need for 
such housing existed; and (c) declaring 
the city’s intent subsequently to enter 
into a cooperation agreement with the 
authority. Thereafter PHA issued a 
program reservation to the authority, 
approved its application for a prelim- 
inary loan, and executed a preliminary 
loan contract with the authority. Fol- 
lowing this series of actions, the city 
and the authority executed a coopera- 
tion agreement that provided, inter 
alia, that it was not to be abrogated 
without PHA’s consent. 

After the authority had spent pre- 
liminary loan funds for planning and 
survey work and after it had awarded 
a $500,000 contract for the construc- 


and is that it can and will—and that 
it does. Within the past year, the FHA 
has insured seven projects which the 
owners voluntarily and freely chose 
to operate on a completely nonsegre 
gated basis. . . 

“It may be anticipated that additions 
and revisions may soon be forthcoming 
in connection with slum clearance and 
dislocation problems which will en- 
hance and consolidate the gains already 
achieved and anticipate further prog- 
ress in opening the way for American 
families of all races, creeds, colors, and 
national origins to bargain for their 
shelter in a market which really reflects 
the national objective of equal oppor- 
tunity for a decent home-place for 
every American family—an objective 
always before us—and one which can- 
not be too frequently reiterated.” 


tion of the project, the council passed 
two ordinances: (1) No. 1455 provid- 
ing that no projects were to be con 
structed or enlarged unless first ap 
proved by the voters at an election and 
(2) No. 1456 cancelling the coopera 
tion agreement. Thereafter the con- 
struction contractor applied for and was 
issued a building permit by the city 
engineer but was promptly notified by 
the city council that the permit was 
revoked, The authority then instituted 
this suit to compel the city to issue the 
permit, to live up to its obligations 
under the cooperation agreement, and 
to refrain from carrying out ordinances 
Nos. 1455 and 1456. 

In ruling for the authority, the court 
stated that “the attempt of the city 
council to rescind and revoke its co 
operation agreement... Was an at 
tempt to avoid the solemn obligations 
of a contract freely entered into.” Ac 
cordingly, the court held, ordinance No. 
1456 ran afoul of the provisions in both 
the Montana and United States con 
stitutions prohibiting legislation impair- 
ing the obligations of a contract. With 
respect to ordinance No. 1455- -pro- 
viding for voter approval of projects 
at elections—the court held that it was 
prospective in operation so that it was 
unnecessary to pass on its validity. 

State of Montana ex rel. Helena 
Housing Authority v. City Council of 
the City of Helena, 242 Pac. (2) 250 
(Mont. March 29, 1952). 


LOS ANGELES HOUSING PROGRAM 
UPHELD BY SUPREME COURT 

On December 18, 1951, in Drake et 
al. vy. City of Los Angeles et al., the 
second district court of appeal of Cali- 
fornia rebuffed an attempt by taxpayers 
to prevent the Los Angeles authority 
and the city from developing a 10,000 
unit federally aided public housing pro- 
gram. 

By ordinance 95222, passed August 
8, 1949, the Los Angeles city council ap- 
proved the authority’s proposed devel- 
opment of 10,000 dwelling units and 
its application to PHA for a prelim- 
inary loan for planning funds and au- 
thorized execution of a cooperation 
agreement between the authority and 
the city. Between August 9, 1949 and 
August 16, 1950 the authority secured 
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a preliminary loan and also executed 
an annual contributions contract with 
PHA covering 12 projects on 12 specific 
sites. On November 22, 1950, the coun- 
cil, by resolution, approved the sites. but 
at no time did it approve specific proj- 
ects in terms of the number of units 
per project, number of rooms, or other 
architectural details of the projects. 

The taxpayers’ legal attack focused 
on the charges that the council's ap 
proval was void because it was (a) too 
general in nature and (b) that the 
approval was given prior to submission 
of the projects to the city planning com- 
mission, whose prior scrutiny was al 
legedly required by the state conserva 
tion and planning act and by the city’s 
charter. 

In holding for the authority and the 
city, the court denied the contention 
that the “Council can only approve 
specific projects, complete as to loca- 
tion, type, size, and similar details,” 
pointing out that the requirement for 
council approval contained in the state 
housing authorities law referred only 
to “proposed” projects and that “the 
requirement that a ‘proposed’ project 
be approved connotes that approval 
shall be given of a general proposal 
as distinguished from approval of a 
specific detailed project.” 

With respect to the alleged require 
ment for prior submission to the city 
planning commission, the court pointed 
out the specific provision in the state 
housing authorities law that provisions 
of law relating to the acquisition, oper 
ation, or disposition of property by 
other public bodies are inapplicable to 
housing authorities unless specifically 
made applicable by the legislature; that 
the council “was compelled to act in 
the manner prescribed by the housing 
authorities law; not in the manner pre- 
scribed by the charter of the city, unless 
the housing authorities law specifically 
states” and that “there is no require 
ment that the question of approval or 
disapproval shall first be submitted to 
the planning commission.” Finally, the 
court ruled, “to hold it was necessary 
to follow the procedure prescribed by 
section 97 of the charter or section 73 
of the state conservation and planning 
act prior to the approval of a housing 
project would, in effect, nullify the 
specific procedure prescribed by the 
housing authorities law” (italics by the 
court). 

Drake et al. v. City of Los Angeles 
et al., 238P. (2d) 1062 (Dist. Ct. App., 
Second Dist., Div. 3, Calif., Dec. 18, 
1951). 


Supreme Court Affirms 
On appeal, the Drake decision was 
affirmed by the supreme court of Cali- 
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fornia. Drake et al. v. City of Los 
Angeles et al., Sup. Ct. Calif., L. A. 
No. 21,998, April 28, 1952. 


ARKANSAS REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
SUSTAINED BY SUPREME COURT 

On June 9, 1952, in Rowe v. Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock 
et al., the supreme court of Arkansas 
upheld the constitutionality of the 
state’s urban redevelopment law of 
1945. Like most similar legislation, the 
statute empowered the authority to 
condemn slum and blighted areas and 
to clear and then resell them at use 
values below acquisition costs to pri 
vate interests for redevelopment. 

In line with the almost unanimous 
decisions of the courts that have con- 
sidered the question, the court rejected 
the contention that the “effect of such 
taking by eminent domain and resell 
ing to other private individuals is to 
allow private property taken for so 
called public use to be resold to other 
private individuals.” The public pur- 
pose served by the act, as the court 
points out, is the clearance, reconstruc 
tion, and rehabilitation of the blighted 
areas. The fact that a subsequent resale 
to private interests may result in bene- 
fit to them is merely incidental to the 
public purpose served and does not 
destroy it. 

Rowe v. Housing Authority of the 
City of Little Rock et al., Sup. Ct. Ark., 
No. 9852, June 9, 1952 (not yet of- 
ficially reported). 


KANSAS REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

On October 24, 1951, the supreme 
court of Kansas, in Redevelopment Au- 
thority of the City of Kansas City v. 
State Corporation Commission, held 
unconstitutional the state’s 1951 re 
development law as 
tion.” 

In 1943, Kansas passed a law stating 
that bad housing conditions existed in 
cities throughout the state and provid 


“special legisla 


ing for the creation in cities with more 
than 110,000 population of redevelop 
ment corporations to clear and rehabil 
itate blighted areas. Only Kansas City 
and Wichita met the population re 
quirement. In 1951, the 1943 act was 
amended to provide for the creation 
of redevelopment authorities in cities 
with more than 125,000 and less than 
150,000 population. Only Kansas City 
fell within this category. The act as 
amended recited that the substandard 
housing conditions described in the 
1943 act still prevailed in cities through- 
out the state. 

The validity of the 1951 act was at- 
tacked on the ground that it offended 


the provision in the Kansas constitution 
that “in all cases where a general law 
can be made applicable, no special law 
shall be enacted.” 

The court conceded that it was pos- 
sible to enact valid legislation based on 
population limits provided the limits 
had a reasonable relation to the con 
ditions sought to be remedied or regu 
lated by the legislation. Here, however, 
as the court pointed out, the 1943 and 
1951 acts, while referring to substand 
ard housing and slum conditions in 
cities throughout the state, were made 
applicable at first only to two cities and 
later only to one. Accordingly, as the 
court ruled, “if the classification on a 
population basis is only colorable and 
bears no relation to the subject matter 
but is designed to include some and 
exclude others, all of whom would 
otherwise be affected by the legislation, 
the attempted classification ought not 
to be sustained, for the effect is that 
the act is not uniform in operation but 
is special legislation.” 

Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Kansas City v. State Corporation 
Commission, 236 Pac. (2d) 782 (Kan., 
Oct. 24, 1951). 


CHARGES FOR EXCESS CONSUMPTION 
OF ELECTRICITY AS “RENT” UPHELD 

In Chicago Housing Authority v. 
Bild, the appellate court of Illinois, on 
March 18, 1952, upheld the authority’s 
right to evict a tenant who refused to 
pay, as part of his rent, a charge made 
by the authority for the consumption of 
electricity above a prescribed number 
of kilowatt hours. 

The Chicago Housing Authority, 
like many other authorities, permits 
the consumption of prescribed numbers 
of kilowatt hours of electricity as part 
of the base rent paid by tenants. The 
permissible number of kilowatt hours 
included in the base rent varies accord 
ing to size of apartment, the months of 
the year, and other relevant factors. 
$y a system of check-metering each 
apartment, the authority is able to de 
termine whether, in any given period, 
the tenant has consumed more than 
the number of kilowatt hours included 
in the base rent. The lease provides 
that the tenant shall pay prescribed 
charges for excess electricity consumed 
and that such charges shall be con- 
sidered as additional “rent.” 

On nonpayment by tenant Bild of 
such a charge for excess consumption 
of electricity (Bild having tendered the 
base rent and such tender having been 
refused), the authority instituted an 
eviction suit on the ground of non- 
payment of “rent.” The tenant con- 
ceded that eviction was a proper remedy 
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for nonpayment of “rent” but urged 
that, historically and legally, “rent” 
was payment only for the use of real 
property, that electricity was a service, 
that a charge for a service could not 
be turned into “rent” merely by a pro- 
vision in the lease that it was to be 
considered “rent,” that nonpayment of 
the electricity charges, while it might 
give the authority a contract claim, 
would not support a suit for eviction. 
The court rejected the tenant's argu- 
ments 7m toto, stating: “. . . This con- 
tention ignores the present day con- 
ditions in large cities where multiple 
dwelling buildings are not only com- 
mon but necessary to meet the require- 
ment of housing a great number of 
people in a small area. Electricity, gas 
and water are as essential to the proper 
enjoyment of the use of these dwelling 
places as light and air. No reason of 
public policy prohibits the parties from 
including the furnishing of this serv- 
ice as part consideration of the fixed 
monthly rental agreed upon, and to 
provide, as additional rental, for pay- 
ment for additional or extraordinary 
electricity, gas or water. The courts 
recognize these additional payments as 
rent for the use and occupancy of the 

premises. 
Chicago Housing Authority v. Bild, 
Ill. App. . (March 18, 1952). 


KERN COUNTY AUTHORITY WINS 
IN PROPERTY OWNER’S ATTACK 


On May 9, 1952, in Blodget v. Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Kern 
et al., California’s fourth district court 
of appeal denied a taxpayer’s manda- 
mus petition to compel the Kern Coun- 
ty housing authority and its executive 
director to call an election in Bakers- 
held to determine whether or not a ma- 
jority of the city’s electorate approved 
the development of a low-rent project. 

The taxpayer relied on a provision 
of the California constitution, effective 
on December 24, 1950, that provided 
that no low-rent project could “here- 
after” be developed except on the ap- 
proval of a majority of the electors of 
the community in which the project 
was to be developed. However, the con- 
stitutional provisional so defined “low- 
rent housing project” as to exclude 
“any such project where there shall be 
in existence on the effective date here 
of [i.e. December 24, 1950], a contract 
for financial assistance between any 
state public body and the federal gov- 
ernment in respect to such project.” 

Long prior to December 24, 1950 
the authority had gone through the 
usual preliminary steps in the develop- 
ment of a project: application to the 
Public Housing Administration for a 
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Oxnard, California building department and housing authority officials are cooperating 
to make sure that slum dwellings vacated by families moving into the city's new 
low-rent project are never again used for human habitation. The building department 
posts condemnation signs, as shown above, on such substandard dwellings from a 
list supplied by the authority. Left above is Hugh Clark, Jr., of the city's building 
department and right is George Wallace, executive director of the authority. 


preliminary loan contract, application 
to PHA for a program reservation, 
receipt from PHA of a_ program 
reservation, and, finally, execution of 
a preliminary loan contract with PHA. 
In accordance with the terms of the 
preliminary loan contract, the author- 
ity had both prior to and after De- 
cember 24, 1950, received advance 
loans that had been spent in surveys, 
planning, and related activities. 

The court, in denying the petition 
for a writ of mandamus, sustained 
the authority’s contention that a pre- 
liminary loan contract was a “con- 
tract for financial assistance” within 
the meaning of the constitutional pro 
vision. Since this contract had been 
executed prior to December 24, 1950, 
the constitutional provision, by its own 
terms, did not require an election to 
be held. In view of this ruling the 
court found it unnecessary to “pass 
upon the question whether . . . the 
constitutional provision were to be in 


terpreted so as to require the ap- 


proval of the electors as a condition 
precedent to the further development 
and construction of the project,” the 
California constitutional _ provision 
would violate that portion of the fed- 
eral constitution that forbids laws im- 
pairing the obligations of contract. 

Blodget v. Housing Authority of the 
County of Kern et al., Dist. Ct. App. 
4th Dist., Calif., May 9, 1952 (not yet 
officially reported). 


GREENDALE HOUSING AUTHORITY 
RESTRAINED FROM SELLING BONDS 

In September 1951, the supreme court 
of Wisconsin, in Jolly v. Greendale 
Housing Authority et al., sustained a 
taxpayer's suit to enjoin the authority 
from carrying out a proposed contract 
with a Mr. Ward to sell him its bonds, 
the proceeds of which were to be used 
by the authority to purchase Green 
dale, a “greentown” project owned by 
the federal government. The suit was 
the first attack on the constitutionality 
of the Wisconsin housing authorities 
law but the court sustained the tax 
payer an nonconstitutional grounds. 

The complaint charged that there 
was no shortage in the community of 
standard housing available at rents that 
families of low income could afford 
and also that the Greendale project was 
not to be demolished as part of a slum 
clearance program. The authority de 
murred to the complaint, thus admit 
ing the charges. In overruling the de 
murrer, the court pointed out that “the 
project does not contemplate the con 
struction of accommodations for per 
sons of low income nor for slum clear- 
ance, the two purposes for which the 
law was created.” 

The decision, because of the particu 
lar situation involved, does not involve 
any basic inroad on the state’s housing 
authorities law. 

Jolly v. Housing Authority of Green- 
dale et al., Sup. Ct. Wisc., September, 
1951. 
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Why in the world should any busi- 
nessman like me become a housing com- 
missioner? The job isn’t merely thank- 
less—it’s downright unpopular, particu- 
larly with the sort of fellow an ordinary 
commissioner is apt to meet in his 
clubs and lodges, across the luncheon 
or card table, or in his own home. Be- 
ing a housing commissioner seldom 
makes a man popular among his fellow 
businessmen. 

It doesn’t make him rich, either. 
You make not a dime. Instead, you 
may lose business—with one of your 
community’s biggest enterprises—be- 
cause of the usual limitations against 
working both sides of the street. 

If you can’t get popular or rich by 
being a commissioner, what then? Can 
you get the satisfaction of a job well 
done that people are always talking 
about? You cannot. The job 4s never 
done. All right then, why be a com- 
missioner? I don’t know! I was drafted 
into this job very much against my 
wishes. However, if I ever get bounced 
from my authority, it will be against 
my wishes, too. Kind of like the little 
boy and the bathtub. Once they got 
me in, I began to like it. 

With me, this predicament started 
back in 1947. For many years I had 
been a close personal friend of Vallejo’s 
Mayor George C. Demmon. He sound- 
ed me out on the job. I told him 
nothing doing, he could peddle his 
papers elsewhere. I wouldn't have the 
job. So he appointed me. And only 
out of friendship I refrained from kick- 
ing up a fuss. I wanted no part of it. 

What’s the Job? 

Once in, though, I quickly looked 
around to see what I was in for. I found 
that the Vallejo housing authority was 
one of the nation’s largest public hous- 
ing operations—and still is, since even 
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WHY 


in the world should any businessman 
like me become a housing commissioner? 





Ray M. Nutting, commissioner of the Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo, 
California, asked the above question — and then answered it for a luncheon 
session of NAHO’s Pacific Southwest Regional Conference in May. 





after considerable disposition, we have 
6700 units holding about 25,000 people, 
nearly half of them children. I found 
it was vital to the community, since 
one-third of my area’s population lives 
in public housing. 

Ours is temporary war housing; a 
little simpler than low-rent from the 
rental side, since it’s easier to get into 
and stay in than low-rent housing; a 
lot harder than low-rent from the main- 
tenance side, since it is not built of 
steel and concrete but of wood—and 
for six years of life, not 60. 

From the commissioner’s angle, 
though, the different kinds of public 
housing are pretty much alike. So all 
commissioners, no matter what kind 
of projects they operate, know what I 
found when I looked around VHA in 
1947. I looked at the law—the basic 
California housing authorities’ law. It 
is mostly negative. A commissioner shall 
receive no compensation. A commis- 
sioner shall acquire no interest in the 
authority and its transactions: he that 
hath interest, lacks principle . . . or 
something. 

A commissioner can be removed. If 
to be hired is to get on the payroll, then 
a commissioner can’t be hired. But he 
can be fired, just the same. Aside from 
that, what? What is a commissioner 
supposed to do? Well, he is supposed, 
jointly with his fellow commissioners, 
to be the authority. Collectively, in the 
commissioners are vested all those pow- 
ers that make a housing authority a 
body politic—the power not merely to 
own and/or lease property, but to in- 
vestigate, to issue subpoenas, to exer- 
cise the power of eminent domain—to 
interfere, for better or worse, in the 
life of the community and its indi- 
vidual citizens, whether or not those 
citizens personally benefit from the ex- 
istence of public housing. 

I found out that the authority is not 
so much a branch of government as a 
form of government. It is government. 
I've been a businessman all my life. 
Most of the time for myself. I’m what 


they call an entrepreneur—and all such 
people pretty automatically hate gov- 
ernment. I started from there. I couldn't 
hate myself, could I? Yet I was gov- 
ernment. 


The Responsibilities 


I had to learn, fast. I knew that so 
much authority is not granted without 
some responsibilities going along with 
it. I decided to discharge those re- 
sponsibilities like a businessman. So 
far, it’s worked. I’ve spent a lot of time 
trying to learn the score. One thing I 
did that I believe no other commissioner 
has done. I went on a guided tour last 
year for authority employees—covered 
the southern end of our state in com- 
pany with a group of employees from 
several authorities, including our own, 
to see for myself what went on outside 
my own bailiwick. I learned a lot. From 
that tour, plus my other work in hous- 
ing since 1947, I’ve gotten some fairly 
definite ideas on how the commissioner 
can best discharge his responsibilities. 
There are three basic points: 

1—A commissioner must make sure 
his organization has a sound, formal 
personnel policy 

2—A commissioner must make sure 
his organization has a sound, formal 
purchasing policy 

3—A commissioner must be an au- 
thority on his authority. 


Personnel Policy 


I put these three things in what I 
consider to be the order of their im- 
portance. A personnel policy comes 
first because, after all, an authority is 
an organization of people, grouped and 
equipped to do something for other 
people. 

This statement sounds like a truism 
but it isn’t so simple—too many people 
seem to think that the subject matter 
with which housing deals is—housing. 
I deny this theory, firmly and emphati- 
cally. This subject matter of a housing 
authority is people—families, men, 
women, and children. 
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In establishing a personnel policy, I 
think you should start with the desired 
results and work back to the means 
for obtaining them. Sometimes this isn’t 
done, sometimes a personnel policy be- 
comes an end instead of a means. That’s 
a mistake. It leads to the kind of frus- 
trating red tape that marks the worst 
elements of the civil service system. 

The primary end of the personnel 
policy must, of course, be the business- 
like achievement of the authority's pur- 
poses. A secondary end, but one that 
must not be forgotten, is to insure 
that the authority will be respected 
in the community. This goal cannot 
be achieved if for every job, or any job, 
the right man is the man who knows 
the right people. A reasonable degree 
of job security, compensation in line 
with community standards, a chance 
for subordinates to get ahead if they 
merit it—you know the elements of a 
good personnel policy. But, having 
travelled around the state, I know that 
there are still a few places where these 
simple principles are not put into prac- 
tice. 

Purchasing Policy 

The purchasing of goods and serv- 
ices is another place where business 
principles are very much in order. The 
law is negative—it prohibits commis- 
sioners from profiting through their 
authority’s business. Needed is a posi- 
tive approach. First off, I think it should 
be recognized that your purchasing de- 
partment is a service organization, cre- 
ated to help the operating end of the 
business. Purchasing is another thing, 
like a personnel policy, that can get so 
wound up in red tape that it costs 
more to operate your system of buying 
goods, than the goods themselves are 
worth: 

I live in a community dominated 
by large federally operated industrial 


plants. I know of my own knowledge’ 


that so many precautions are taken to 
obtain bids in advance of purchase and 
to audit afterwards, that on a ten dol- 
lar purchase it costs, besides the ten 
dollars for the merchandise, another 
ten to operate the purchasing procedure. 
Housing authorities must avoid that 
kind of penny-wisdom. At the same 
time, they must avoid any criticism 
about the way they handle public funds. 
Be on the Spot 

The commissioner must be person- 
ally businesslike in his dealings with his 
subordinates. Some commissioners so 
thoroughly fail to recognize their own 
responsibilities that they neglect to at- 
tend commission meetings. The quorum 
is required by law. Business cannot be 
done without a quorum. Important 
(Continued column one, page 246) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of May 31, 1952) 
Applications Units States 
1068 359.1481 $42 
1Excluding cancellations. 
“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of May 31, 1952) 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 1059 1019 
Units 357.410 345.084 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of May 31, 1952) 
Number Units 
ORO 345.650 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
(As of May 31, 1952) 


Units Projects Localities 
199,95? 1095 980 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of May 31, 1952) 
Site Approved Construction Started — Units 
1446 129,404 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of May 31, 1952) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 


States Localities Amount 

391 246 $199,932.052 
Includes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development Activities 
Approved Approved Approved 
Localities 165 54 11 
Projects 81 16 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 151 71 6 12 
Amounts $4,532,070 $2,868,214 $18,789,308 $41,722,115 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 








FARM HOUSING 
(As of May 31, 1952) 





Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
13,290 $61,799,541 5422 6322 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 














COMMISSIONER— 

(Continued from page 245) 
decisions must be delayed when com- 
missioners do not appear at commis- 
sion meetings. And delay in decision 
is the one big cause of top-level in- 
efficiency in any organization. It simply 
isn’t fair to the paid staff of your au- 
thority to deprive them of your counsel 
when they have a right to look for it. 
It isn’t fair to the public to let the 
enterprise wobble indecisively, simply 
through plain negligence. Yet these 
things happen. There is no excuse for 
them. 

These are a few of the things I have 
learned while trying to get on top of 
this unsought job of housing commis- 
sioner. Though somewhat hesitant to 
speak of these things, which many com- 
missioners know more about than I do, 
I’m bolstered a little by the belief that 
this kind of talking, and the thinking 
that underlies it, is another of the chief 
responsibilities of a housing commis- 
sioner. It is a public relations responsi- 
bility. By public relations I do not refer 
to propaganda and all that sort of thing. 
I mean simply that it is the job of the 
commissioner to be informed. Being 
informed, he will almost certainly in- 
form others. It’s that simple. 

The whole thing is simple. There are 
only two responsibilities of a commis- 
sioner, after all: he must know what 
he is doing; he must do it as well as 
he can. 








LOW-RISE— 


(Continued from page 232) 


and the crowded barracks, both of 
which tend to negate community 
values. 


4—Outdoor Space 


As for “the need for outdoor space 
in the centers of cities,” amen, of 
course. But it can only be accom- 
plished effectively by gradually lower- 
ing central densities, not by suddenly 
increasing them. 

In conclusion, I want to say that 
I recognize all the problems and dif- 
ficulties behind the skyscraper trend. 
I am quite willing to admit that if 
I were in the shoes of some of my 
local authority friends, I might find 
myself doing pretty much what they’re 
doing, however reluctantly. But this 
admission doesn’t mean that the essen- 
tial illogic and undesirability of the 
tall building for families with chil- 
dren should be ignored. There are 
alternatives and we must implement 
them sooner or later. Moreover, op- 
portunism today can be a boomerang 


tomorrow. 
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NATIONAL GROUPS TAKE STANDS 
ON HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT 
Two national organizations recently 
affirmed their previous stands in favor 
of redevelopment and public housing, 
while a third asked in a resolution that 
Congress review the public housing 
program in the light of defense costs. 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, meeting for its annual convention 
in New York in late June, declared 
that federally aided housing is an in- 
dispensable ingredient in any compre- 
hensive program of redevelopment and 
said the whole program of housing and 
redevelopment should be reconsidered 
in the light of the need to decongest 
target areas of cities and to promote 
decentralization and dispersal. The con- 
vention also called for closer coordina- 
tion between urban redevelopment, 
housing, and such related programs as 
parks, highways, and public buildings 
and asked for further study of the 
details of public housing finance. 
The United States Conference ot 
Mayors at its annual meeting in May 
“deplored the delay in getting the re- 
development and slum clearance pro- 
gram under way and particularly the 
failure of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to adjust its policies to 
insure the interest of private builders 
in the over-all program.” It asked that 
officers of the conference arrange for 
“immediate meetings with representa- 
tives of the federal agencies concerned 
... to the end that effective administra- 





CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 239) 
sponsored by the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association of Baltimore in 
mid-April. 

The conference was arranged for 
Baltimore business leaders to consider 
the experiences and opinions of na- 
tional authorities on redevelopment and 
traffic. 

Principal speakers on redevelopment 
included Charles L. Kaufman, chair- 
man of the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority; Ferd Kramer, 
president of Draper and Kramer, Chi- 
cago real estate firm; and A. B. Van 
Buskirk, president of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment. James W. Rouse, mortgage bank- 
er for Baltimore’s two redevelopment 
projects, was chairman of the session 
on redevelopment. 








tion of the program may be forth- 
coming.” 

In a resolution passed by the Nation- 
al Savings and Loan League at its an- 
nual meeting in May, members asked 
that the “federal government and the 
Congress be urged to review the public 
housing program in the light of cur- 
rent economic developments.” The reso- 
lution said that the financing of public 
housing projects and use of critical 
materials during the defense emergency 
had caused apprehension. 


REDEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
SESSION SCHEDULED AT M.1.T. 

A special three weeks conference on 
urban redevelopment and city planning 
will open Tuesday, September 2 at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Particular emphasis will be placed 
on the technical, administrative, and 
legislative aspects of urban redevelop- 
ment as it relates to the comprehensive 
planning of urban areas. Seminars are 
to be held each morning and _ atfter- 
noon during the conference. 

Louis B. Wetmore, chief of the state 
planning division of the Rhode Island 
Redevelopment Council and former ex- 
ecutive director of the Providence Re- 
development Authority, is in charge. 
Members of the M.I.T. faculty from the 
department of city and regional plan- 
ning and the technical staff of the divi- 
sion of slum clearance and urban re- 
development of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency will cooperate in con- 
ducting the sessions. 

Tuition fee for the 
$75 and enrollment is limited to 24 
persons, of whom not more than half 
may be staff members of redevelopment 
agencies. Requests for further informa- 
tion and letters of application should be 
sent to Professor Frederick ]. Adams, 
Room 7-333, 77 Massachusetts Avenue, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39. 


conference is 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL INTEREST 
RATE AFFECTS LOAN CONTRACTS 

Interest rates on loans to local hous- 
ing and redevelopment agencies from 
the federal government were increased 
from 2.50 per cent to 2.76 per cent, 
effective May 1 when the “going fed- 
eral rate’’ was increased. 

Contracts for Title I loans or ad- 
vances made after May 1 specify an 
interest rate of 2.76 per cent, as do 
loan contracts made under the public 
housing title. Annual contributions con- 
tracts for public housing projects, fig- 
ured in part on the basis of the “going 
federal rate,” also are altered by the 
change in interest rate. 

The former interest rate of 2.50 per 
cent specified in existing contracts re- 
mains unchanged. 
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Annual Reports Competition — 


August 15 announced as deadline for entries 


Announcements are in the mail in 
viting local housing and redevelopment 
authorities to enter their annual reports 
in NAHO'’s fourth annual reports com 
petition, with the deadline for entries 
set at August 15. 

Details of the 1952 competition, 
which is sponsored by the NAHO 
Public Relations Committee under the 
chairmanship of Miss Rose Morry, have 
been worked out by the Annual Re- 
ports Competition Subcommittee and 
released by its chairman, Drayton S. 
sryant of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. Other subcommittee mem- 
bers are Allen Dowling, tenant rela- 
tions advisor, Housing Authority of 
New Orleans; Ray O. Edwards, execu- 
tive director, The Housing Authority 
of Jacksonville; Thomas Hynes, Jr., 
supervisor of management, The Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Provi- 
dence; and Mrs. Marion Massen, chief 
of reports and publications, Chicago 
Housing Authority. 

This year any annual report pub- 
lished by a housing or redevelopment 
authority between January 1, 1951 and 
July 31, 1952 and not previously sub- 
mitted for an award may be entered in 
the competition. As in other years, three 
types of awards will be given: merit, 
special merit, and outstanding merit. 
Reports will be judged on the basis of 
a point system, with a total of 100 
the maximum possible score. Selection 
and arrangement of factual material 
will count for 40 points; 20 points each 
will be given for fresh and constructive 


ideas, clarity and readability of the 
writing, and total appearance of the 
report, including such considerations as 
use of pictures, art work, and color. 

Outstanding merit awards will go to 
reports that receive scores of 90 or 
higher. Those in the 80 to 89 point 
range will receive special merit awards 
and reports rated from 70 to 79 points 
will be given merit awards. 

In order to give special attention to 
the reports of small authorities, entries 
will this year be judged in two classes: 
those that are printed — including 
photo-offset — and those that are pub 
lished in some other way, such as mul 
tilith or mimeograph. 

Entry blanks for the competition are 
available from the NAHO office and 
must be submitted with six copies of 
the annual report by August 15. 
Awards will be announced and win 
ning reports displayed during the As 
sociation’s 1952 annual conference in 
Buffalo, October 14 to 17. 

The Judges 

Five people, representing five dif 
ferent aspects of the housing and re 
development public, have accepted in 
vitations to judge the 1952 reports com 
petition. They are: 


Eric Carlson, associate editor of The 
American City, a magazine devoted to 
municipal administration with especial 
ly good coverage of public housing and 
urban redevelopment. Mr. Carlson will 
bring the city official’s viewpoint to 
judging the reports. 


Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis, 
who has vigorously backed housing and 
redevelopment in his city and was re 
cipient of last year’s NAHO award for 
distinguished individual service for his 
sponsorship of the 1951 St. Louis hous 
ing policy conference. 


Mrs. Eva H. Grant, editor of the 
National Parent-Teacher’s Association 
magazine. Mrs. Grant will represent 
the interests of the general public in 
housing. 


Miss Frances Morton, executive sec 
retary of the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association of Baltimore, a 
citizens organization dedicated to the 
improvement of housing. 


Henry Davis Nadig, executive direc 
tor of the Government Public Relations 
Association, who will take a profession 
al look at the public relations job local 
authorities are doing through their an 
nual reports. 


Urging housing and redevelopment 
authorities to send for entry forms for 
the competition from the NAHO office, 
subcommittee chairman Bryant stressed 
the importance of the annual report as 
a public relations device. He said: 
“The annual report of every housing 
authority is a foremost chance to tell 
the housing story. . . It is a chance to 
communicate with civic leaders and 
concerned citizens about a job well 
done in the public interest. Letting 
people know is part of a sound housing 
administration. ; 


Three of the five judges for the competition: Mrs. Grant, Mayor Darst, and Miss Morton (see above). 
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HOUSING FOR THE AGED... 





During the fifth annual conference 
on aging at the University of Michigan 
this month, it is to be my privilege to 
discuss the question of financing rental 
housing for older people, with specific 
reference to public sources of capital. 
In thinking over this assignment, | 
have come to some conclusions that I 
should like to pass along to NAHO 
members. | would find it very helpful 
to hear from any of you who either 
agree or disagree with my conclusions. 

Why a Public Responsibility? 

The existence of our large aged 
population testifies to the democratic 
triumph of a humane concept of pre- 
ventive medicine and the science of 
public health. As medical and surgical 
science has developed, as preventive 
medicine has marched apace, as health 
resources have become more and more 
universally available, the percentage of 
the aged to the general population has 
grown proportionally. If, then, the 
very existence of the problem of the 
aged is a product of our democratic 
way of life, the problem itself becomes 
the proper concern of our democratic 
state. Triumphantly humane concepts 
manifest in our democratic way of life 
have created the problem—the demo- 
cratic way of life must now aid in its 
solution. 


How Meet Responsibility? 


It seems to me that the perfectly 
natural and feasible channel for ex- 
pressing the public’s responsibility for 
housing the aged must come latgely 
through the framework of current fed- 
eral legislation — specifically through 
the public housing laws of 1937 and 
1949. Here is machinery already set up 
and in operation through which the 
public support of a housing-for-the- 
aged program may most reasonably 
and easily be channeled. True, it would 
mean a broader interpretation of the 
purposes of public housing and a re- 
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vision of current management and ad- 
ministrative devices but, essentially, it 
remains the most practical solution. 

The fact that public housing is prop- 
erly limited by law for occupancy by 
persons of low income would not pre- 
sent many obstacles to housing the 
aged, because the great majority of 
elderly persons in the United States 
are either dependent or in definitely 
low-income groups. 


Problems 


I would not, of course, suggest that, 
in the event the decision should be 
made to use the established machinery 
of public housing for the aged, there 
would be no practical difficulties in 
the road. Public housing is in its in- 
fancy and its management practices 
are still in their initial stages. Many 
authorities are, as mine is, | am proud 
to say, insistent upon college degrees 
or their equivalent as proper pre- 
requisites for management employment 
and some colleges are beginning to 
emphasize training in housing manage- 
ment on a professional level—but cer- 
tainly additional refinements will be 
essential in providing intelligent super- 
vision for the housing of even non- 
institutionalized old folks. Furthermore, 
many local authorities will be obliged 
to repeal their present regulations 
against housing the surviving spouse 
when death parts an aged couple and, 
above all, provision will necessarily 
have to be made to integrate the aged 
into the general life of the community 
or the apartments designed for them 
will tend to take on the drab charac- 
teristics of an institutional environment. 

Unfortunately, we in public housing 
have not yet clarified our own basic 
philosophy as to the extent to which 
we regard ourselves as conducting a 
real estate operation (however philan- 
thropic and social in its implications) 
and the extent to which we are doing 
a job that involves those invisible and 


intangible purposes that would place 
it in the category of pure welfare or 
social work. Thus, since there is gen- 
erally a decade between retirement 
from normal occupational activity and 
semi- or complete invalidism in which 
the problem of the aged remains pri 
marily one of an intelligently designed 
physical shelter plus an equally intel 
ligently developed community environ- 
ment, public housing would need to 
face the challenge of the social impli- 
cations of this new job and, hence, 
resolve the philosophical conflict that 
I have just cited. 

Then, too, if overly meticulous cost 
limitations per dwelling unit hamstring 
the building of units especially designed 
for an abundant life for the senior citi- 
zen, the whole proposition will die 
aborning. 

Public Relations 

If the logical decision is made—to 
use the machinery we now have for 
housing the great bulk of the aged who 
fall into the low-income groups—then 
the need for the utilization of that ma 
chinery must be articulated intelligent- 
ly, effectively, and consistently. In short, 
we must recognize that we are faced 
with a problem of competent public 
relations. Here it seems to me (or am 
I unduly pessimistic) that the elements 
of our social order that are protagonists 
of philanthropic and humane objectives 
have always been pathetically inept. 
Somehow or other, the case for profit 
seems always to be better made in the 
public eye than the case for sharing. 
The church has been less effective than 
the liquor interests in advertising. And 
narrow partisan loyalty seems to be 
evoked with more apt methods than 
the nobler loyalty to country and to 
principle. If public opinion rightly com- 
prehends the nature of the problem 
and the fact that intelligent housing for 
the aged is not only humane and demo- 
cratic but contributory to the general, 
practical commonweal, public support 
will be reflected in our legislative bodies. 
Whatever machinery is ultimately uti- 
lized for the public’s share in housing 
the aged, the fact remains that the 
money must be appropriated by our 
legislative bodies and they, in turn, 
are responsive to enlightened public 
opinion. 

So, if we in public housing are to 
lend a hand in meeting this special 
problem of our times, we must, first, 
become informed as to the nature of 
the problem; second, develop ourselves 
professionally to undertake it; and, 
third, assist in creating a thorough 
public understanding of the problem 
and the proposed solution. 


Clarence C. Klein, July 1952 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

On May 26, the Board of Governors 
met in Coronado, California concur- 
rently with the annual conference of 
the Pacific Southwest region. B. T. 
Fitzpatrick, deputy administrator and 
general counsel of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, presented to the 
board a number of proposals on re- 
lationships between federal agency of- 
ficials and NAHO. The board author 
ized appointment of two committees to 
consider the proposals Mr. Fitzpatrick 
presented (see below). 

Other matters on the agenda of the 
meeting included a proposal of the 
American Institute of Architects for 
a study on the livability of housing, 
to be undertaken by the American Ar- 
chitectural Foundation. The board en- 
dorsed the study and authorized ap- 
pointment of members of NAHO to 
serve on an advisory committee. 

In addition, a number of current 
committee programs were reviewed 
and several new committees established. 


COMMISSIONERS COMMITTEE 

Promotion of individual membership 
in NAHO among local authority com- 
missioners was a major point on the 
agenda of the April 23-24 meeting of 
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. @ Sy am : 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS AT PACIFIC SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Before getting down to the agenda for its May 26 meeting 
(see above), the Board of Governors attended the opening 
session of the Pacific Southwest Regional Conference. NAHO 
President Klein, shown at the rostrum, introduced the members 
of the Board present for the meeting to the conferees. From 
left to right they are Charles W. Ross, Jr., Seattle; Walter B. 
Mills, Jr., Gadsden, Alabama; Albert N. LeFevre, Benicia, Cali- 


the Commissioners Committee in Chi 
cago. After discussing ways and means 
of drawing more commissioners into 
active support of NAHO, it was de 
cided to recommend to the Board of 
Governors adoption of a $5 annual 
individual dues fee for commissioners 
of authorities that are agency members 
of NAHO. Following the board's 
favorable action on the committee’s 
recommendation (see above), first pro 
motion begins this month. 

Other topics on the agenda included 
preparation of a guide of qualifications 
for commissioners for use by appoint 
ing officials and development of a code 
of ethics in public housing and urban 
redevelopment. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL COMMITTEE 

The Federal-Local Relations Commit 
tee held its third meeting of the year 
in Washington on May 8. Rural non 
farm program financing, architects 
fees, and management procedures were 
high up on the agenda. In addition, 
it heard reports from several of its 
subcommittees. 

Announcement that the new PHA 
manual of accounting procedures is 
about to be released was made by 
the chairman of the subcommittee on 








accounting and auditing, Carl Mayer 


hoefer. In its report, the subcommittee 
noted the real effort of PHA to turn 
out a workable manual, quoted its 
recommendation that the procedures 
of the new manual be kept alive by 
revisions at the suggestion of the 
“operating levels of local housing au 
thorities,” and ended by saying: “The 
cooperative attitude of the PHA staff 
towards the committee’s recommenda 
tions gives good indication that the 
above quoted recommendation will 
govern PHA’s future actions. In con 
clusion, the subcommittee on account 
ing and auditing wishes to record its 
belief that the accounting procedure 
about to be promulgated by the PHA 
is thoroughly workable and satisfactory 
and urges the wholehearted cooperation 
of all local housing authorities in put 
ting it into effect.” 

Ramsey Findlater, chairman of the 
subcommittee on planning and con 
struction, reported that this subcom 
mittee was to meet with representatives 
of the American Institute of Architects 
and the Public Housing Administration 
in the AIA offices early in June for 
the fourth in a series of meetings to 
discuss proposed changes in the nature 
of architectural services in: the public 
housing program. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr. chairman of 
the subcommittee on rural nonfarm 
and small authority procedures of the 
Federal-Local Relations Committee, re 
ported to the committee on the meeting 


P 
1 Tee 


fornia; Paul S. Freedman, Chicago; Herbert J. Dahike, Portland, 
Oregon; George L. Black, San Bernardino, California; S. Frank 
Spencer, Everett, Washington; Edmund Horwinski, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, San Antonio, Texas; James D. 
Richardson, Vallejo, California; Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; and NAHO Executive Director John D. Lange. 

Next Board meeting is set for August 25-26 in Chicago. 
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held May 5 and 6. The subcommittee 
is preparing a manual of management 
and accounting procedure pertaining 
specifically to small and new authorities. 
A draft of the procedures will be re- 
viewed by the entire committee before 
final publication. 


DEFENSE COMMITTEE 

A report titled Housing Accom- 
modations in the Post-Attack Period 
has been submitted to the National 
Security Resources Board by a sub- 
committee of the Defense Mobilization 
Committee. Lawrence M. Cox, chair- 
man of the committee, has received 
from the board a letter of thanks, 
labelling the study “the first contribu- 
tion dealing with aspects of local or- 
ganization and resources which are 
applicable to the problem of the post- 
attack rehabilitation of housing and 
community facilities and as such it 
will prove of considerable value to 
the interagency task force dealing with 
this subject.” 


FISCAL COMMITTEE 

Effect on the sale of public housing 
bonds of the Gwinn amendment to 
the 1953 PHA appropriations legisla- 
tion (forbidding subsidy payments on 
low-rent units occupied by anyone be- 
longing to an organization on the at- 
torney general’s list of subversive or- 
ganizations); financing plan for the 
rural nonfarm program; the questien 
of the appointment of bond counsel; and 
future issues of public housing bonds 
were topics up for discussion at the May 
14 meeting of the Fiscal Policy Com- 
mittee in New York. All committee 
members were present and heard rep- 
resentatives of the two major financing 
syndicates discuss the damage done to 
bond sales by the introduction of the 
Gwinn amendment and predict the 
future of the next bond issue. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 
At its meeting in Louisville on May 
12 and 13, the Management Committee 
decided against recommending NAHO 
sponsorship of a correspondence course 
in public housing administration at 
this time (see June JourNAL, page 213). 
Instead it moved to recommend to the 
Board of Governors that training 
courses be supported at the regional lev- 
el, after the pattern of those conducted 
by the Southwest region in cooperation 
with the PHA field office. The com- 
mittee also voted on a number of low- 
rent policies regarding tenant income 
and allowable deductions and admission 
limits and heard a report from Ellis 
Ash on answers to a questionnaire to 
local authorities on current practices 
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on certain sections of the annual con- 
tributions contract. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Initial plans for three research studies 
were developed by subcommittees of 
the Research and Statistics Committee 
at its meeting March 20 and 21 at 
Columbia University in New York 
City: 1—attitudes of potential tenants 
for public housing, 2— effects ot large- 
scale housing on surrounding areas, and 
3—what happens to over-income fami- 
lies after leaving public housing. In 
addition, the whole committee dis- 
cussed the status of its inventory of 
housing research and agreed to check 
with HHFA to see that the inventory 
does not overlap the larger national 
study being made by the research di- 
vision. 


HHFA-NAHO COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire has been 
appointed chairman and Lawrence M. 
Cox, Ramsey Findlater, Albert N. Le- 
Fevre, Richard L. Steiner, Frederic A. 
Fay, and Oliver C. Winston have ac- 
cepted appointments as members of 
the new Committee to Study HHFA- 
NAHO Relationships and NAHO 
Dues Structure. The committee was 
established to study the recommenda- 
tions made by B. T. Fitzpatrick at 
the May 26 Board of Governors meet- 
ing (see above). 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


Also pursuant to some of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s recommendations to the board, 
a Constitutional Revision Committee 
was appointed. Chaired by Maxwell 
Tretter, NAHO’s general counsel, the 


“GAL REPORTERS” 


Above are the past and present Journal 
of Housing reporters for the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council: left Doris 
Granfield, who handled the job from 
June 1950 to December 1951 and right 
is Esther Rowson, now on the job. The 
““gals’’ were photographed during the 
regional conference in May. 






committee also includes Joseph H. 
Lyons, Walter B. Mills, Jr., Kenneth A. 
Parmelee, James D. Richardson, Robert 
D. Sipprell, and Louis Danzig. Mr. 
Mills, Mr. Parmelee, and Mr. Tretter 
met in Chicago on July | and 2 with 
NAHO President Klein and drew up a 
series of proposals for consideration by 
the full committee and the board. 


RELOCATION COMMITTEE 

The organized Relocation 
Committee met for the first time in 
Washington in late June. On the com- 
mittee, which is headed by Milton 
Saslow, chief of the site management 
division, New York City Housing Au 
thority, are: Joseph Behrens, Chatta- 
nooga housing authority; Earl Cole, 
Lakeland, Florida housing authority; 
Paul Dulaney, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina urban redevelopment com- 
mission; William Gerhardt, Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission; David 
Joyce, Family Relocation Service, Provi- 
dence; J. Warren Matson, Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh; 
John K. Scott, Housing Authority of 
Portland, Oregon; Harold R. Taylor, 
Somerville, Massachusetts housing au- 
thority; and Samuel Warrance, New- 
ark housing authority. 

At its first meeting the committee 
developed plans for a relocation ses- 
sion during the NAHO annual con- 
ference in October and _ discussed 
preparation of a relocation manual. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

August 5 has been set as the date 
for the meeting of the national 
Nominating Committee, to be held at 
the NAHO headquarters office in Chi- 
cago. Membership of the committee was 
listed in the June issue of the JourRNAL 
of Housine, page 205. 


REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 

The executive committee of the Re- 
development Section met on July 10 
and 11 to review drafts of documents 
of the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment on basic elements 
of the redevelopment plan and the 
relocation plan. 

At its previous meeting on May 7-8, 
the committee discussed at length Title 
I relations with the Federal Housing 
Administration and ways of increasing 
FHA understanding and cooperation 
on urban redevelopment. Noncash local 
grants-in-aid, partial payments on the 
capital grant, and HHFA’s policy on 
taxes were also discussed. At a joint 
session with the Federal-Local Relations 
Committee on May 7, there was con- 
siderable discussion of use of Title I 
funds for acquiring Title III sites and 
also on fees for land negotiations. 
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RICHARD W. E. PERRIN, 
xecutive director of the Housing Authority 
the City of Milwaukee, has been selected 
by the American Institute of Architects as 
me of 10 architects to make a tour of Ger- 
many during the month of August. The tour 
is being arranged by the Bund Deutscher 
Architekten and is being paid for by the 
German government as a reciprocal gesture 
in return for the hospitality extended to 
German architects who have visited the United 
States during the past several years. Mr. Per 
rin says that he “plans to direct his principal 
observations to large-scale housing, rehabilita- 
tion of bombed out areas, and contemporary 
concepts of city planning as related to the 
rebuilding of German cities.” 


WILLIAM E. HILL 

left this country during June at the invitation 
of the Department of the Navy to accompany 
a group of midshipmen on a cruise of the 
Atlantic fleet as one of several civilian observers. 
Such cruises are customary with the Navy, 
with observers picked from various profes- 
sions and business fields. The itinerary of the 
cruise that Mr. Hill has taken calls for stops 
at several European ports and return via 
Cuba early in August. Mr. Hill is racial 
relations officer in the Chicago field office 
of the Public Housing Administration. 


BEATRICE G. ROSAHN 


expects to be gone from this country for a year 
to accompany her husband to Siam, where he 
is to teach in a medical school under the 
ECA program. Mrs. Rosahn will act as a 
special correspondent for the Hartford Cour- 
ant, since she and her husband plan to 
“circle the world” before returning to this 
country, thus enabling her to write a series 
of feature stories for the paper. 


CHARLES S. DUKE, 

former commissioner of the Housing Authori- 
ty of the Virgin Islands, died on June 11 
at the Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, at 
the age of 72. On completion of his term as 
commissioner of the authority in early 1951, 
he was cited by the authority for “. . . special 
services far beyond the call of duty . . . which 
services were invaluable in connection with 
the ultimate success of the housing program in 
the Virgin Islands.” 


Mr. Duke was an architectural and structural 
engineer and he at one time worked in this 
capacity for both the United States Housing 
Authority and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. Although Mr. Duke had main 
tained a home in Washington, D. C., for the 
past six years he had worked and lived in 
the Virgin Islands and Cuba. 


HOWARD D. SHAW, 

manager of the Chicago Housing Authority's 
Ida B. Wells Homes, died June 15 of a heart 
attack at the age of 51. He had been with 
CHA since July 1940, having been manager 
the 1658-unit development for the past 
six years. Mr. Shaw was an active NAHO 
member, having served on the 1951-52 execu- 
tive committee of the North Central Regional 
Council and was one of the founding members 
ot the Technical and Maintenance Section. He 
Was a member of numerous Association com- 
mittees and had been on both national and 
regional conference programs. 
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No Need to Replace 
This Water Heater 
Every Few Years 









| A. O. SMITH 


| RWWA 


| AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
| CAN'T RUST BECAUSE 


Glass cant rust ! 


A Permaglas Water Heater, with its glass- 
surfaced steel tank, cannot rust under any 
water condition. Exclusive Ceramitron Con- 
struction provides built-in protection against 
tank rust and corrosion that stain water and 
fixtures. Only Permaglas has these features. 





Exhaustive Impact and Thermal Shock tests —_;, gies (20-80 gals.) and 
have proved “the glass surfacing of the tank types (electric, gas, LP 





will not crack or chip.” And hundreds of as) for any housing need. 
thousands of installed units are positive proof JL and AGA approved. 
that Permaglas is the water heater made to last. ° 
| Write A. O. SMITH CORP., 
Mass production economies at A.O.Smith Dept. JH- 752, Kankakee, 
mean that Permaglas now— IIL, for all the facts. 


5 COSTS 10 (MOLE _“risisis 


TOMATIC WATER HEATERS 





Chicago 4 + Houston 2 + Los Angeles 12 - New York 17 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Cc Ltd 





August First Is Deadline... 


for nominating either an individual or a housing or redevelopment 
agency for one of NAHO’s 1952 awards for distinguished achievement. 
The 1951 awards were presented to Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. 
Louis and to the housing authorities of Baltimore, Worcester, and 
Yolo County, California. This years’ awards will be based on per 
formance during the period July 1, 1951 to July 1, 1952. Purpose of the 
awards is to act as an encouragement to continuous efforts on the part 
of housing and redevelopment agencies and officials to become out 
standing among municipal administrative bodies and officers for the 
effectiveness and integrity of their performance. 

Full details on criteria for the awards and for nomination pro 
cedures are available from the NAHO office on request. 
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SPACE HEATER—JOH-Q1 





A portable heater, designed to warm 
construction workers and to dry build- 
ing products, the Sonic-Ray Heater 
pictured above burns propane gas. Said 
to eliminate danger of fumes; to oper- 
ate without grease, smoke, or soot; 
and to furnish dry heat that does not 
leave sweating or condensation on 
walls, the heater can be connected 
either in or out of doors. It operates 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 253. 





GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-Q9—Wood Decay in Houses, by Savel B. 
Silverborg. 24 pp., illus. 

Booklet tells what makes wood decay, how 
to control decay, how to repair damage, and 
how to combat and reduce decay. It also 
discusses degree of resistance to decay of 
various woods and a number of wood pre- 
servatives. 

JOH-Q10—Porcelain Enamel. Illus. 

New quarterly publication that presents a 
variety of uses for porcelain enamel, with a 
view to highlighting new developments and 
helping to solve construction problems. 
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GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 252 and 253. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
11 to 17 cents an hour to use. Two ing “JOH” numbers on_ the 
models are available: one has special coupon on page 253 and send the 
equipment that allows continuous un- coupon to the JourNAt. 


from 40 to 63 hours on 100 pounds of 
gas and is said to cost an average of 


attended indoor operation. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 


COMPACT BATHTUB—JOH-Q2 


¥ 














SLIDING DOOR—JOH-Q3 


Aimed at conserving the limited 
space of the small home and apart- 
ment, the Standish tub shown above 
is said to be an “all-purpose” bath. 
Roomy for showers, it also permits 
bathing sitting down. Low—14-inch 
—front reportedly makes it especially 
suitable as a toddler’s bath. The rim 
is 5 inches wide and the tub itself is 
wider than the average. Occupying 
only 1512 square inches of floor area, 
it is said to save 17 per cent of the 
space occupied by the standard size tub. 
Square shape, according to manufac- 
turer, enables the tub to fit into a recess 
or alcove. 





Made of three-ply laminated wood 
panelling, Sii-d-o-o-rs are said to have 
consistent quality and thickness through- 
out; to include a sliding mechanism 
that prevents binding; to be warp- 
proof and simple to install; to save 
up to 35 per cent in floor space. Doors 
slide on ball bearing rollers and have 
adjustable slide guides in back to make 
them fit every closet. 








JOH-Qi1—Masonry Painting Handbook. 12 Various types of metal doors are described 
pp., illus. in this book with specifications, construction 

Specifications are given in this book for features, installation details, and hardware. 
painted finishes for the following types of 
masonry: unpainted stucco, painted stucco, 
painted and unpainted concrete, cinder and 
concrete blocks—painted and unpainted—and 
all types of brick and miscellaneous masonry. 
A section on how to make basements dry is 
included. 


JOH-Q14—Aluminum Windows  Specifica- 
tions. 24 pp., illus. 

Up-to-date specifications for double-hung, 
casement, projecting, and awning type alum- 
inum windows. 


JOH-Q15—Reinforced Portland Cement Stuc- 


JOH-Q12—What’s a Silicone? 36 pp., illus. co. 4 pp., illus. 

Handsomely put together booklet tells in Technical bulletin gives complete details 
the layman's language what a silicone is and and specifications for reinforced Portland ce- 
illustrates the kinds of products made from ment stucco for new construction and re- 


it and their uses. Included are polishes, water modeling work. 
repellants, fluids, release agents, lubricants, de- 
foamers, silicone rubber, protective coatings, 


and electrical insulation. 


JOH-Q13—Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors 
Swing and Slide. 16 pp., illus. 


JOH-Q16—Floor Facts. 18 pp., illus. 

Treatment and maintenance of all types of 
floors are briefed in this booklet, which is 
directed to architects, engineers, and contrac- 
tors, as well as maintenance people. 
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UNIQUE HINGE—JOH-Q4 





i 





No recess in the frame or door is 
required to take the Hurlinge hinge, 
claimed to incorporate the first major 
change in hinge design in a century. 
All mortising and chiseling are elimi- 
nated because one leaf of the hinge 


fits into the other. Outer leaf is screwed 
to the frame, inner to the door. New 
hinge is available in standard sizes 
and in standard finishes. 


r 


‘ 
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PAINT ROLLER—JOH-Q5 





Walls and ceilings can now be 
painted without using a ladder with 
the new Do-All Paint Roller. Kit comes 
complete with extension pole that can 
be screwed into handle of the roller 
for reaching high places. Roller itself 
has a mohair wool cover and can be 
used for all types of paints and on 
all kinds of surfaces. Kit also includes 
combination paint mixer, roller cleaner. 
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JOH-QI1 Space Heater 

JOH-Q2 Compact Bathtub 

JOH-Q3 Shding Door 

C] JOH-Q4 Unique Hinge 

NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-Q5 Paint Roller 

[]) JOH-Q6 Floor Patch Material 


} JOH-Q7 Mitering Tool 
JOH-QS8 Floor Machine 


Name 
Houstinc AFFILIATION 
Postrion Tiryt 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
and 253 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNaAL oF 
Howsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-QY Wood Deca 
JOH-Q10 Porcelain Ena 
JOH-QI1 Masonry Paint 
JOH-Q12 Silicon 
JOH-Q13 Metal Door 
JOH-Q14 Aluminum Win 
JOH-QI5 Cement Stucco 


JOH-Q16 Floor Fact 








FLOOR PATCH MATERIAL—JOH-Q6 
Claimed to have a strength about 
250 per cent greater than ordinary 
floor patch materials, Das-Patch is 
quick setting; can be applied to wet 
or dry cement, concrete, asphalt, brick, 
or mastic floor. To patch a hole with 
it, manufacturer says, just sweep the 
hole clean, brush primer into it and 
allow it to set for a few minutes, then 
fill the hole with the patching ma- 
terial. According to claim, within ten 
minutes after application, 20-ton 
weights may be driven over the area. 


MITERING TOOL—JOH-Q7 





oe is 


Called a “must” for maintenance 
shops, Metalmitre is a hand tool that 


reportedly makes possible accurate and 
easy mitering of metals while on the 
job. For use on molding, sheet metal, 
fiberboard, plastics, and masonite, the 
tool takes a variety of dies and has 
a snap in feature that makes dies easi 
ly interchangeable. Weighing only 
two pounds, it is said to have tre 
mendous leverage. 


FLOOR MACHINE—JOH-Q8 





Floor Maintainer, shown above, will 
scrub, wax, polish, and steel wool 
floors of linoleum, rubber and asphalt 
tile, terrazzo, concrete, and wood. De 
signed for use in homes and small in 
stitutions, it is small enough to store 
In a square foot of space, according 
to the manufacturer. Special features 
make it easy to operate and it comes 
equipped with attachments that are 
easy to install and remove for every job. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A82—PLANNERS, ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 
SISTANT 
The deputy housing coordinator of Chi- 
cago announces openings for three positions: 
physical planner, social and economic planner, 
and administrative assistant. Physical planner 
should 


have degree in planning and some 
experience. Economic planner should have 
at least two years experience in social and 


economic community analysis. Experience in 








administrative 





planning, and _hous- 
Chicago background preferred for 
assistant. Salary for all three 
positions commensurate with ability and ex- 
perience. Write directly to D. E. Mackelmann, 
Deputy Housing and Redevelopment Co 
ordinator, 69 West Washington Street, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


public administration, 
ing and 


A83—PROJECT MANAGER 
To manage project consisting at present of 
1600 units and proposed extension that may 


VAN-PACKER SAFETY CHIMNEY 


INSTALLS IN 97 MINUTES! 


up to 50% in Time and Materials 


Saves 





concrete. 














clay tile liner... 


Joints 


packaged complete . . 


requirements. 


any fuel. 


For FREE Literature 
Write Dept. 1807 


The Van-Packer Packaged Masonry Chimney comes com- 
plete . . . ready for instant assembly and installation. No 
special tools are required ... One man and a helper can 
install it in 97 minutes. 


Here’s Why Builders Choose Van Packer... 


FIRE-SAFE, GAS-TIGHT 


The Van - Packer 
chimney wall of insulating vermiculite concrete and fire- 


All-Fuel Chimney is fire-safe with a 


PLUS an asbestos cement jacket. The 


insulating value of the vermiculite section alone, is equal 
to that of 24 inches of brick . 


. - 70 inches of ordinary 


are double-sealed with asbestos joint 


bands and acid resistant cement. 


LOW COST 


Usually costs 20% to 50% less than code brick chimneys. 
Has saved up to 90% in some mass-housing developments. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


No waiting for materials to finish job. 


. even roof flashing ... rain cap and 


acid-resistant cement for joints is furnished. 


F.H.A. ACCEPTED ... 
UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED ... 


Van-Packer Packaged Masonry Chimneys meet all F.H.A. 


Each chimney carries the Underwriters’ 


Laboratory Seal, which certifies it fire-safe for use with 





‘VUan-Packen nineimiaveen 


209 S. La Salle St. — Chicago 4, Illinois 


Also Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by C. A. McRobert and 
Son, Ltd., St. Laurent, Quebec 
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run to 2500 units. 
$6290. 


Present salary range from 
Employees covered by insurance and 
retirement plan. Definite preference for man- 
agerial experience in interracial projects. In 
reply, state fully training and experience that 
would qualify you for an operation of this 
size. Interview will not be scheduled until 
replies are Write Director of Ad- 
ministration, Chicago Housing Authority, 608 


South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


received. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W63, Male-MANAGEMENT 


SiX years experience in managing public and 
private housing developments of 300 to 2000 
units. Presently employed as executive director 
of 700 unit eastern cooperative. Will relocate. 


W64, Male— MANAGER, ADMINISTRA- 

TIVE ASSISTANT 
Seven years progressive 

of housing 


experience to level 
manager including tenant 
tions and maintenance of properties. Two and 
one-half years as housing manager. Terminat- 
ing present position. Education: 
degree in sociology and 
public administration. 


rela- 


bachelor’s 


graduate work in 


W65, Male, 27—MANAGEMENT, TENANT 
SELECTION 

One year experience in initial tenant selec- 
tion in low-rent housing, including adminis- 
tration policies connected with initial manage- 


ment. Additional experience in community 
group work and recreation and two years as 
iMsurance investigator. Interest in housing, 
redevelopment, and planning. Education: 
bachelor’s degree in sociology plus special 


study in housing. 





DU PONT ““TONTINE”” 


washable window shades 


must pass this year-long 
‘exposure’ test! 

























a 
=. i 
UNDER THE FLORIDA SUN this window 
shade cloth must prove it lasts for 
years, resists cracking, fraying, fading 
from sunlight. Send for the free book- 
let, “‘How can you test the DURA- 
BILITY of window shade cloth?”’ Ad- 


dress: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘““Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 20, 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
*“Tontine” is Du Pont's DU PONT 
TONTINE* 


registered trade mark for 
washable 


its washable window 
shade cloth. 

window shade cloth 
looks better longer 


080% AnNDIVEaP?38ar7 
Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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PICK UP, HAULING AND DUMPING 
operations are shown above. Large photo 
shows Dempster-Dumpster hauling a_pre- 
loaded 10 cu. yd. container from downtown 
Nashville to sanitary fill. 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 572 Shea Bldg., Knoxville 17, 





You can cut your cost of trash and rubbish collection 
in half with the Dempster-Dumpster System. We know 
this because it is being done in other housing and apart 
ment areas. This remarkable system comprises one or 
more truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpsters, each with only 
one man. the driver, which services scores of detachable 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers. Containers of various 
designs range in size up to 12 cu. yds. (two and one-half 
times the capacity of the average dump truck). Each 
pre-loaded container is picked up, hauled to disposal 
area, emptied and returned. Entire operation is handled 
hydraulically by means of controls in truck cab. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System triples man-hour efh 


ciency .. . reduces truck investment, gas, oil, mainte 
nance costs ... improves “housekeeping methods 
reduces fire hazards . . . provides an easier, quicker, 


safer and more effective manner of handling bulk trash 
ind refuse. 

Phe cleanliness of the Dempster-Dumpster System is due 
to the « ompletely closed stee] containers, Trash and refuse 
cannot be scattered over streets and alleys by winds o1 
scavengers. In addition, Dempster-Dumpster Containers 
are rat-proof and fire-proof! For complete information 
write today! Manufactured exclusively by Dempster 
Brothers, Inc. 


One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers . . . All Designs . . . All Sizes 


Tenn. 





No. | MAINTENANCE SAVER 
for any housing project... 


HLUMINY sd WIDOWS 


How TO KEEP MAINTENANCE Costs AT A MINIMUM ... that’s the big problem 
confronting housing officials everywhere. 


First step in any maintenance-saving program is to insist on “Quality-Approved” 
aluminum windows for all new buildings. In this way you automatically eliminate 
some of your annual maintenance expense right from the start. 


Aluminum windows never need painting or costly repairs and replacement. They 
cannot rust or rot. They always operate easily, effortlessly, efficiently. They remain 
beautiful for the full life of the building. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many manufac- 
turers—in sizes and styles—(double-hung, casement, projected and awning) that 
fit any plans. For your protection and full satisfaction insist on “Quality-Approved” 
Pictured above: windows when you specify. Only windows that have been tested by the independ- 
— Court Housing ent Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and approved for quality of materials, construc- 
Aaiiateane: Cidiben, tion, strength of sections and minimum air infiltration are permitted to carry the 
McLaughlin & Associates “Quality-Approved” Seal. 
Contractor: Frouge 
Construction Co., Inc. For detailed information and names of “Quality-Approved” manufacturers, consult 
Sweet's Catalog (Section 17a/ALU) or write for free copy of our new 1952 Alumi- 


num Window Specifications Book. Address Dept. JH-7. 
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